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CHECK BAIT AND TACKLE SHOPS /N YOUR 
AREA FOR “HOT” BAITS ~USE LIGHT ROD 
TO 12” LONG AND REEL WITH LURES ~ CANEPOLE OR 
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THE CRAPPIE , PRONOUNCED 
“CRAW-PEEY/S KNOWN AS 
SPECKLED PERCH IN FLORIDA 
~LIVE, SMALL-SIZE MINNOWS 
ARE BEST BAIT FOR “SPECKS” 
— THEY ARE ALSO CAUGHT 
WITH SMALL LURES SUCH AS 
SPINNERS AND SPOONS ~ 
WEIGHT UP TO 3 POUNDS 

~ HOW TO TELL A WHITE 
FROM A BLACK CRAPPIE ? 
WHITE CRAPPIE-LOOK FORA 
PATTERN OF VERTICAL BARS ON 
THE SIDES §& 5 OR 6 DORSAL 
SPINES ~ BLACK CRAPPIE 
HAS 7 OR 8 DORSAL SPINES 
AND 1S MUCH DARKER WITH 
NO DISTINCT PATTERN 
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NETWORK OF MARKET hunters 

operating near Florida’s Cap- 
ital City were rounded up May 3, 
1965 in a surprising move by Fed- 
eral game agents and officers of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

The arrests were the results of 
an extensive undercover investi- 
gation, which began more than 
two years ago, by game agents of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
assisted in some instances by offi- 
cers of the Game and Fish Com- 
mission. The crackdown in Florida 
is a part of a nationwide sweep 
of market hunting activities and 
simliar arrests were filed in other 
states. 

Game agents working under- 
cover were able to gain the confi- 
dence of the commercial hunters 
and obtained the necessary evi- 
dence that led to the arrests. 
Charges filed against the violators 
ranged from illegal sale of game 
birds and animals to hunting out 
of season and taking game by ille- 
gal methods. Market hunting and 
the selling of migratory birds is a 
felony under federal law and 
charges have been filed in Fede- 
ral Court at Tallahassee. 

According to Jake Wolfley, 
Federal game agent, many of the 
arrests were definitely a part of 
an organized market hunting 
operation, and much more than 
an individual selling an occasional 
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Waterfowl Market Hunters Arrested By Federal Agents 


fowl or fish. The commercial 
shooters in this operation pro- 
vided illegal game to wholesale 
outlets who in turn sold to re- 
tailers who passed the game on 
to the consumer by under the 
counter sales. 


The undercover agent who ex- 
posed the market hunting opera- 
tion reported that he was forced 
to compete with a well established 
market in order to obtain even a 
small percentage of the game sold 
by the shooters. Game confiscated 
during the investigation included 
ducks, coot, dove, marsh hen, 
quail, deer and game fish. 


In commenting on the arrests, 
W. T. McBroom, Acting Chair- 
man of the Game and Fish Com- 
mission said, “The market hunter 
is the most unscrupulous of all 
game law violators and a cancer 
within the concept of legitimate 
enjoyment of hunting and fishing. 
Not only does this violator break 
the game laws by hunting out of 
season and taking game by traps 
and baiting, but he commercial- 
izes on this nations wildlife 
resource at the expense of the 
sportsman by selling his kill, and 
often at a price far below the 
recreational value of the same 
game.” 


Refuge System Threatened 


THE NATIONAL wildlife refuge 
system is being threatened by the 
“sightless mole of false economy,” 
according to Senator Lee Metcalf 
(Mont.), a member of the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Commis- 


sion that passes on all additions 
to the farflung refuge system. In 
a speech prepared for presenta- 
tion on the Senate floor, Metcalf 
charged that “Bookkeepers, un- 
qualified to make policy decisions 
are well on their way toward re- 
ducing or eliminating 11 water- 
fowl refuges in 12 States, in 
which duck hunters and conser- 
vation-minded individuals and 
groups have invested heavily,” the 
Wildlife Management Institute 
reports. 

Units of the national wildlife 
refuge system that are marked for 
disposal or reduction, the Mon- 
tana conservation-minded Sen- 
ator said are Havasu, Arizona 
and California; Piedmont, Geor- 
gia; Moosehorn, Maine; Mon- 
omoy, Massachusetts; Desert 
Game Range, Nevada; Killcohook, 
New Jersey, Bosque del Apache, 
New Mexico; Sullys Hill, North 
Dakota; Carolina Sandhills, South 
Carolina; Little Pend Orielle, 
Washington; and Pathfinder, Wy- 
oming. 

While conceding that the ref- 
uge system should remain under 
review, Metcalf said the action 
“raises grave questions of public 
policy.” He questioned the wis- 
dom of major federal investment 
last year in lands to be released 
this year. He also questioned 
claimed savings from some of the 
wildlife refuge closures. At the 
Piedmont refuge, for example 
claimed savings will be $44,000 
and three jobs a year. Sale of ref- 
uge timber, however, brought in 
$124,000 a year. Nearly $1 million 
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Probably the most colorful of Florida’s large family of panfish, the Redbreast is 
another sunfish that ranges throughout the south. Habits much the same as Bluegills, 
the Redbreast is a light tackle favorite, and essentially a stream-loving species found 


throughout the state. 
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of federal Accelerated Public 
Works funds have been invested 
in the development of the Moose- 
horn and Carolina Sandhills ref- 
uges. 

Senator Metcalf announced his 
intention to introduce a bill re- 
quiring that a unit of the national 
wildlife refuge system “gets out 
of the system the same way it 
gets in—by approval of the Com- 
mission, composed of the Secre- 
taries of the Interior, Agriculture, 
and Commerce, two Senators, and 
two Congressmen.” 


Waterfowl Nesting Conditions 


WATER CONDITIONS in the Cana- 
dian prairie region are the best 
experienced since 1960 .. . West- 
ern Canada had a_long-cold 
winter, a late spring and a quick 
break-up to achieve the finest 
run-off in half a decade. 

The good news was brought 
out in the May issue of the Ducks 
Unlimited “Duckological,” pre- 
pared by General Manager Angus 
Gavin. 

Pointing out that most of the 
west’s smaller prairie ponds are 
full, the report cautions ... “It 
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takes more than one year of good 
run-off to replenish the larger 
marshes and shallow lakes.” 

Gavin warns that the central 
Saskatchewan prairies will need 
at least normal precipitation. He 
adds, “Barring an abnormally hot 
dry summer, there will be suff- 
cient water over most of the 
prairie and parklands to see the 
duck crop safely on the wing.” 

Report stresses that the nest- 
ing season was set back by the 
late spring because it delayed 
migration. Broods normally ap- 
pear about the third week of May. 
First ’65 broods were not ex- 
pected until early June. 

Field report from Alberta re- 
veals that amount of run-off in- 
creased as one moved north. Red 
Deer area was described as being, 
in many instances, “near to flood 
conditions.” 

Saskatchewan field report tells 
of “an abundance of waterfowl 
breeding habitat this year.” First 
mallards and pintails checked in 
at Saskatoon and adjacent points 
about April 7. Canada _ geese 
reached famed Waterhen Marsh 
on April 13, a full two weeks later 
than the norm. ®@ 





Recreation Sticker 


Agencies Announced 

GENERAL LIST of locations 
ag the new $7 Recrea- 
tion/Conservation Sticker is on 
sale was announced last month 
by recreation agency officials. 

State-by-State lists of more 
than 4,000 specific locations in Na- 
tional Parks, Forests, Wildlife 
Refuges, reservoir and other rec- 
reation areas where the sticker 
will be valid will be issued in the 
near future by the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The sticker entitles the holder 
and other occupants of his auto- 
mobile to enter most designated 
Federal recreation areas that re- 
quire entrance charges. The 
sticker is valid for an unlimited 
number of visits through March 
31, 1966. More than five million 
of the new stickers are expected 
to be sold this year. 

Following is the general list of 
Sticker sale locations: 

American Automobile Associa- 
tion offices in all major cities. 

Department of the Interior— 

National Park Service at all 
National Parks, most National 
monuments; Washington offices; 
regional offices at Philadelphia, 
Richmond, Omaha, Santa Fe, and 
San Francisco. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife at most National Wild- 
life Refuges and many U.S. Fish 
Hatcheries; Washington offices; 
regional offices at Portland, Ore- 
gon; Albuquerque, Minneapolis, 
Atlanta, and Boston. 

Bureau of Reclamation at the 
Washington office; regional offices 
in Boise, Idaho; Sacramento; 
Boulder City, Nevada; Salt Lake 
City, Amarillo, Billings, and Den- 
ver; several other offices close to 
Federal recreation areas. @® 


NOTICE! 

Hunting season regulations published last 
month were not complete, and in some 
cases incorrect, due to press-time rush. 
See Page 22 for corrected regulations. 
Complete Hunting Season Summaries now 
available at County Judge offices, with 
new 1965-66 hunting licenses, in effect 
July 1, 1965. 





Some thoughts about summer boating vacations 


and helpful ideas concerning proper 


boat insurance coverage 


ID-SUMMER BOATING enthusi- 
M asts in Florida have changed 
their tunes in recent years. Used 
to be you couldn’t get ’em on the 
water hardly a-tall in July unless 
it was a cloudy day. “J’es too 
blamed hot!” they would limply 
reply. 

Nuts! July has some of the 
finest boating weather in Florida. 
Hot? Sometimes, yes, but on the 
whole the rivers and lakes and 
streams boatmen can explore are 
cut deep into tropical crevasses 
where shade is more than plenti- 
ful, the fishing good, the camping 
excellent, and all-around boating 
just about the best. 

We have to figure, of course, on 
doing most of our boating during 
the daylight hours, particularly in 
some regions where skeeters get 
down right pesky right at dawn 
and dusk. 

If you’re really looking for some 
live action territory for boating 
exploration where you can tie-in 
some pretty doggonned good fish- 
ing in July, give a thought to 
Sanibel and Captiva Islands just 
off the coast from Fort Meyers. 

That’s easy boating waters, and 
you can swing around the pass to 
the outside on the Gulf and whip 
right in to the beaches for that 
world-famous shelling bit you can 
take a fling at. 

Or, try the run from Captiva 
and Sanibel down to Marco, en- 
tering the 10,000 Islands. This will 
take you out on the Gulf for a 
ways, but lemme tell ya, it’s a 
beautiful boating trip, especially 
moving back into the back waters 
of Marco. You'll be absolutely, 
positively stunned at that new 
development being pushed into 
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the jungles of Marco by the Gen- 
eral Development Corporation. 
There you will find the latest in 
man’s luxury right on the rim of 
the world’s existence as it was 
eons ago. Fishing is fantastic, 
boating waters are unbelievable, 
and you can live like a king in 
posh quarters. Even got swimming 
pools and a golf course, yet! If 
you really wanna see something 
different on a boat cruise, get in 
and haul it down to Marco Island. 
You won't believe it. 





GOT SOME GOOD NEWS for you 
Suwannee River buffs. For the 
past 14 months, the river has been 
at high tide, and we do mean 
HIGH! Mostly at flood stage for 
the past few months, it has now 
dropped to almost normal (actu- 
ally may be at normal levels 
when you read this) and it is 
once again a boating paradise 
Some asked us not long ago, “so 
what if the water is_ high? 
Wouldn’t that be better, as far as 
boating is concerned? Wouldn’t 
have to worry about the shallows 
and shoals, especially between 
Branford and Ellaville.”’ 

Uh uh! When the water is as 
high as it has been these past 
months, you can’t enjoy the thrill 
of going into the many springs 
that feed the Suwannee all along 
the route. These clear water pools 
are really something to see, and 
when the Dame is on her high 
horse, you don’t see nuttin’ but 
coffee-colored tannic water. 

True enough, the scenery the 
way is as beautiful as ever, but it’s 
those springs that make the trip 
worthwhile. Now you can see ’em. 

We're getting ready to make a 


BOATING 





new cruise on the Suwannee and 
we'll have it for you in a future 
edition of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. In 
the meanwhile, now’s the time to 
go....so GO! 





You CAN COME UP with a lot of 
crazy ideas when you get to talk- 
ing to people about boating and 
all that goes with it. 

I got a crazy one, and will prob- 
ably be laughed right out of the 
state, but here it is anyhow. 

Remember back during the last 
gubernatorial campaign ol’ Cholly 
Holly was advocating building a 
highway across a section of the 
Gulf from the Big Bend area to 
St. Petersburg. Well, lots of folks 
considered ol’ Cholly was pretty 
far out at sea on that one, and 
could be. But there is something 
that could be considered. I think 
a big coffer dam could be con- 
structed from Shell Point across to 
Steinhatchee (quit laughing, now, 
and lissen), catching all that fine 
fresh water that floods into the 
Gulf along that area every spring 
and keeping the salt water fishing 
at a high level. 

Just consider this: This past 
year and a half we have almost 
been flooded out with rain in 
north Florida .. . all the rivers 
(including ol’ Suwannee’ up 
there) are way above normal, and 
that water is flowing into the 
Gulf in this “bend section” and 
purely raising cane with fishing 
on the flats. 

In addition to creating a big 
lake area, where marinas could be 
constructed to add to the boating 
pleasures in this area, entire re- 
sorts could be constructed along 
the way, with part of ol’ Cholly’s 
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For mid-summer fun afloat, you can 
combine boating and fishing thrills 
with shell gathering and explora- 
tion cruises on and around Captiva 
and Sanibel islands, along the low- 
er Gulf coast. See back cover photo. 


highway being built along the top 
of the dam to make an access road 
to the marinas and resorts that 
would be built on the inner side 
of the dam. 

Sounds crazy, huh? Well, think 
what it would do for the economy 
of this area which is just a step 
ahead, (if not behind) LBJ’s pov- 
erty program. And charter boats 
could swing out into the Gulf 
from these ports along the dam in 
great numbers, adding tremen- 
dously to the fishing and boating 
attractions of the entire area. 
Pleasure boats could make safe 
journeys all the way from New 
Orleans through the intra-coastal 
to colorful Steinhatchee and then 
on down to Cedar Keys and be- 
yond. 

Well, it’s an idea, albiet a way 
out one, but they laughed at Co- 
lumbus, too. And they laughed 
when Liberace sat down to play 
the piano. Some still are. 


THE OuTBoARD Boating Club of 
America has just released a re- 
port commenting on the US. 
Coast Guard’s recent report on 
recreational boating, and we’re all 
happy to report that the boating 
accident rate remained relatively 
stable during 1964. Beats the ever 
increasing automobile traffic rate 
doesn’t it? 

Fred Lifton, executive director 
of OBC, says, “The report showed 
slight increases in reported acci- 
dents, fatalities and injuries over 
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the 1963 boating year, but the 
1964 figures reflect more accurat 
reporting procedures and include 
two more states than the 1963 
figures.” Seems Pennsylvania and 
Maine came under the require- 
ments of the Federal Boating Act 
last year and now report all acci- 
dents on their waters, as do 43 
other states and four territories. 

OBC is putting on a nation- 
wide campaign to put weight 
capacity tags aboard every small 
boat in the country. I think this 
is an excellent idea and should be 
pushed in every state legislature 
in the nation. How many times, 
and recently, too, have we read 
in the papers of entire families 
being wiped out in a boating acci- 
dent caused only because the 
craft was loaded down with eight 
to ten people when it is designed 
for no more than four? 

Capsizing and sinking—caused 
mostly by overloading—are still 
major factors in fatal boating ac- 
cidents, and it is sheer idiocy for 
people to continue to overload 
small boats. Especially when 
they’re taking kids along! 

Many boats coming off the pro- 
duction lines today already have 
tags aboard showing the maxi- 
mum horsepower and weight ca- 
pacities of the craft. But there are 
still some 3,000,000 out of the 
7,000,000 boats registered in the 
country which do not have them. 
That is why OBC is instituting 
“Operation Boat Capacity,” and 





this corner hopes it takes all over 
the world. 

We have enough trouble coping 
with hot-rod cowboys who think 
boats just have two speeds, full 
speed ahead and stop, without 
having the additional hazard of 
overloaded boats. 


OPEN SEA marine boat racing, 
such as the Miami-Nassau and the 
West Palm Beach to Nassau 
events, is starting to gather a lot 
of nationwide attention, and the 
boat builders are coming up with 
power craft that are creating as 
much excitement for the nautical 
clan as stock car racing speedsters 
do for the asphalt circuit crowd. 

Those high speed Donzi’s that 
won the Miami-Nassau race this 
year were powered with 500 h.p. 
twin 427 cubic inch engines, and 
Don Aronow’s “007” (shades of 
James Bond) won the event in an 
amazing average speed of 61.70 
miles per hour. That’s cutting 
across a lot of heavy Gulf stream 
water, too. Only trouble with a 
boat race like this is all you can 
see is the start and finish (if you 
fly to Nassau). Or, you might 
wanna run along with ’em .. . if 
you can find something to keep up. 
But these new high speed ocean 
racers are making a lot of news 
these days. 


WITH SUMMER boating really in 
full swing, and in spite of the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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A review of the gas-operated autoloading 





‘pyaee THE FIRST World War, especially, and for 
many years thereafter, the 1911 Browning Mod- 
el Colt .45 caliber autoloading pistol was a weapon 
commonly carried into combat by the American foot 
soldier. However, only a small percentage of those 
who carried the hard-bucking handgun could hit 
anything with it, except at very close range. 

In 1940 Winchester’s gun designers filled a long 
standing need for a military weapon much more 
accurate and compatible to hand and ears than the 
.45 caliber handgun, and one less cumbersome than 
the standard .30-06 rifle. The new creation, a gas- 
operated autoloading carbine, was offered to the 
Marine Corps for consideration. 

Once the rifle was officially adopted by our Gov- 
ernment as our designated “.30M1 Carbine,” Win- 
chester went into large scale production, and con- 
tracts were also let to various other manufacturers 
in supplement. 

In service the .30M1 Carbine, because of its light 
weight, fast handling and multiple firepower quali- 
ties, was a favorite with most GI’s landing abroad. 
Significantly, however, many of the men already on 
the scene, given a choice, preferred—and carried— 
the heavier and more potent Garand .30-06. 

Review of a highly technical Department of De- 
fense report on the .30M1 Carbine and its special 
cartridge uncovers a bland statement that the 110 
grain military bullet used has an extreme free flight 
range of some 2200 yards, and a described ‘‘accurate 
range” of between 300 and 400 yards. 

As anyone who has really range tested the .30M1 
Carbine knows, such declarations literally constitute 
“gilding of the lily.” 

A .30M1 Carbine that is dependably accurate out 
to 300 and 400 yards, and that delivers sufficient 
remaining bullet energy at those distances is as rare 
as a genuine Colt Paterson model revolver! 

Like me, I suggest you accept the Department of 
Defense declarations about range and accuracy with 
tongue-in-cheek. The .30M1 Carbine has never been 
a long range military weapon; neither has it a record 
of outstanding success as the deer killer many first 
acquaintance GI’s imagined it would be..... 

Deer are relatively soft-flesh animals. Almost any 
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carbine as a converted hunting rifle 


rifle caliber that delivers a bullet with sufficient 
remaining impact energy to push a lead slug through 
body framework into vital organs will kill a deer— 
but not always instantly, humanely, nor within the 
short time factor that precludes escape from the 
hunter. The .22 rimfires and the old black powder 
22-20 center fire are typical examples of weapons 
frowned upon for deer hunting, because of their low 
power and proven unreliability on sizeable game. 

Any bullet used on deer size game or larger, fired 
with the idea of bringing that game to bag, for best 
ballistic performance must be long, for the high sec- 
tional density a bullet needs for deep penetration 
in big game. (The standard hunting style bullets 
in 7mm caliber are recognized as very close to this 
ballistic ideal.) The .30M1 Carbine cartridge is not 
of this class. :... 

Sure, the .30M1 Carbine will kill deer; kills have 
been made numerous times. But ballistically, the 
carbine cartridge does not have anywhere near the 
desirable energy or anchoring power of a cartridge 
like the Winchester .30-30 or the .35 caliber Reming- 
ton. 

The M1 Carbine cartridge can be considered only 
a fairly good deer killer, and only in the hands of a 
good shot who can shoot to hit a vital area the 
first shot, then pour in two or three fast follow-up 
shots before the hit animal can escape into conceal- 
ing brush and be lost to the hunter. 

It is generally recognized that about 1200 foot 
pounds of bullet energy at point of impact is usually 
needed for humane kills on deer. When hunting big 
game it is always better to be overgunned than 
undergunned, a point to keep in mind. 

Honestly speaking gun editors refuse to recognize 
the .30M1 Carbine as a deer killer. It will kill deer 
shot at under the right conditions, but it is not a 
sure killer. 

On the other hand, the .30M1 Carbine with soft- 
point style hunting loads is an excellent short-range 
varmit rifle. It is also a lot of fun to shoot as a 
plinking rifle. 

Except for a comparatively modest allotment of 
rifles authorized for sale to members of the National 
Rifle Association, the Government has kept its huge 
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The Williams Guide receiver sight, made especially for the 
.30M1, solves sight adjustment problems common to that model. 


reserve stocks of .30M1 Carbines in cosmoline and 
off the civilian market. Most of the .30M1 Carbines 
advertised in the sporting magazines and in THE 
SHOTGUN NEWS (the world’s trading post for 
anything that shoots) are rifles assembled from war 
surplus parts. 

However, a few firms have undertaken private 
manufacture of exact copies of the much desired 
little autoloader. Evidently there is no restriction 
imposed by the Government against physically copy- 
ing the .30M1 Carbine, or else usual patent restric- 
tions do not apply. 

Current leading manufacturers include Plainfield 
Machine Company, Dunellen, New Jersey; Univer- 
sal Firearms Company, Hialeah, Florida; Alpine 
Sales, Azuza, California, and Erma Firearms Com- 
pany, Steelville, Missouri. 

The Florida-made product is particularly worthy 
of mention, not because of loyalty to my state of 
birth, but because a Universal brand .30M1 Carbine 
is one of the best civilian .330M1 Carbine manu- 
factures to be had. 

As might be expected, the wide popularity of the 
military-design .30M1 Carbine has resulted in tech- 
nical development and market introduction of rea- 
sonable (but far better looking) facsimilies in .22 
caliber autoloaders. Marlin makes both clip-feed and 
tubular magazine-feed versions. The model with the 
tubular magazine-feed feature is so cleverly de- 
signed you have to look twice for the concealed 
loading tube. The walnut Monte Carlo style stock, 
the receiver grooved for tip-off stype scope mount 
and Marlin-provided sling swivels are added fea- 
tures. 

When a front sight is installed on the barrel end 
of a two-part action assembly, like that of the .30M1 
Carbine, and a receiver peep sight is made a part of 
the second component section, then any misalign- 
ment of barrel and receiver will make it necessary 
to either adjust the rear sight off to the right or to 
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the left, or to jack the rear sight’s elevation slide 
abnormally high or lower it excessively. 


In some of the assembled service weapons marked 
variations in sighting plane and front and rear sight 
alignment were common. Some of the service-issued 
.20M1 Carbine rifles, made by sub-contractors or 
assembled from parts made by different manufac- 
turers, were so misaligned of sighting plane that 
the shooter did not have sufficient rear sight adjust- 
ment latitude to obtain the windage setting needed 
to properly sight-in his weapon. 

The .30M1 Carbine’s basic two-piece assembly, 
with front sight on one section and rear sight on the 
other, has not been changed; the absence of a 
practical straight line sighting plane is still a major 
fault of many .30M1 Carbines, especially those as- 
sembled from war surplus parts. 


The problem, however, is not so serious now that 
Williams Gun Sight Company has come out with 
an adjustable rear peep sight for the .30M1 Carbine 
that dove-tails in the military rear sight slot, and 
that has wide latitude in respect to possible windage 
and elevation adjustments. 


The generous elevation latitude of approximately 
40 inches at 100 yards, and 10 inches of workable 
windage adjustment at the same distance, will take 
care of most .30M1 Carbine sight adjustment prob- 
lems. For those that stubbornly hang on, genial 
Boyd Williams, of the popular Davison, Michigan, 
firm will gladly give analysis and specific recom- 
mendation if the troubled shooter clearly states his 
problem to him. 

One of the famous Williams FP model rear peep 
sights can also be put on an M1 Carbine, provided 
the barrel and receiver sections have practical align- 
ment. The FP model makes a very nice looking 
installation. 


A scope can be successfully mounted on a .30M1 
Carbine. Your gunsmith can order a mount for you. 
But my personal preference, considering the rifle’s 
short range and fast handling characteristics, is a 
receiver peep sight used with ramp and bead style 
front sight, obtainable from Williams. Substitution 
for original military sight is easy. 

In its military dress, the .30M1 Carbine is not an 
attractive rifle. The military stock has a big hunk 
cut out of it for accommodation of an accessory oiler. 
The result isn’t eye appealing so far as the stock 
is concerned. 

There isn’t much the average shooter can do with 
a military stock to sporterize it. 

Best bet is to discard the military stock in favor 
of a completely finished, or a semi-finished but 
already inletted custom made stock. Reinhart Fajen, 
Warsaw, Missouri, custom stock maker, offers six 
styles of sporter stocks for the .30M1 Carbine. Prob- 
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HAT DO you Do when they follow your lure 
and won’t strike?” someone once asked Chuck 
Schilling. 

“T use a stiff line,”” Chuck explained without hesi- 
tation. “I ram the bait right down his throat.” 

Chuck, who used to write this column, had been 
through the mill with all those fish who splash, 
circle, swirl and chase and then go away leaving a 
fisherman shaking and wondering what he did 
wrong. 

When fish act that way, you generally catch a 
few. About the most bluffers I ever saw were on a 
grass flat last March on an afternoon when condi- 
tions were exactly right except that we couldn’t 
catch any fish. The ready explanation is that these 
were spawners which simply wanted to chase the 
lures away from their beds. However, two days later 
I couldn’t even get a splash out of the area. A few 
days earlier the fish had struck the way bass are 
supposed to strike. 

Jack Gowdy rowed the boat on the sad day and 
I cast from the bow. I believe we caught three small 
bass from something like 20 or 30 commotions and 
about a dozen of what appeared to be legitimate 
strikes. A few days later, fishing with George Radel 
of Coral Gables, we caught six bass out of eight 
strikes. 

When fish follow and don’t strike they’re gener- 
ally uncertain. Maybe they change their minds when 
they get a close view of their target. Maybe they’re 
“mad and not hungry.” 

The obvious ways to solve your problem are to 
change the speed of your retrieves or try another 
lure. ’ve found a smaller lure generally helps if 
they don’t take solidly. Sometimes a trailer such as 
a streamer fly tied behind a big plug will catch such 
fish. A bass following a steadily moving bait can 
often be surprised into striking by a sudden change 
of speed, preferably a speed-up. Theory is that it 
appears the bait is going to escape and he’d better 
whack it now or never. 

If two fishermen are casting the same area with 
different lures and one gets a false strike it’s a smart 
move for the other to get his lure right into the 
same spot immediately—unless there’s a competi- 
tive situation in which Angler No. 1 feels the fish 
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All sorts of ideas have been offered as to the 


reasons why game fish will often follow 


a lure without actually taking it 


he stirred up is his own personal property. A look at 
another type of lure may make the difference. 

I know two guys who caught a limit of fine snook 
with an especially sneaky trick. One of them used a 
loud surface plug that would bring the fish out of 
the mangrove roots and then the other would catch 
them on a jig. If my memory serves me I don’t 
believe they ever did get one on the surface bait. 
That, of course, was a special day. 

Although Chuck Schilling’s idea of the stiff line 
may be the best after all, there are some other stunts 
that have worked for me—sometimes. 

With a surface lure most bass fishermen plan to 
strike soon as the fish does and generally that’s 
best. However, if you’ve missed several strikes you 
can sometimes win by leaving a small lure a little 
longer. The fish may come back for a real strike 
after a playful nip that didn’t get the hook. 

Fly fishermen frequently remark about the fish 
that “struck just as I was lifting it out of the water.” 
Most of those fish are attracted by the sudden 
quick motion. In other cases the fish has been in- 
specting the fly from close range and is startled into 
a get-away swirl as the fisherman picks it up. 

Schilling never did tell me where he got the stiff 
line. 





WE HAVE QUITE a number of baitcasting rods and 
quite a few less handles so we pass the handles 
around to the rods we want to use. Sounds like a 
fine idea but sometimes the handle chucks don’t 
quite fit the rods. The result is that the chuck 
loosens and the rod falls out; or that the rod works 
excessively and eventually ruins the chuck; or that 
the ferrule is damaged by an improperly fitting 
chuck. 

The remedy is to make sure the handle fits or to 
use a one-piecer. Most of the one-piece rods have 
straight handles (not offset) which aren’t quite so 
comfortable for most people, especially those with 
small hands. 

If you have to use a chuck that doesn’t quite 
tighten down, a judiciously wrapped piece of tape 
over the ferrule may tighten the thing. Some of the 
best handles are now made of plastics, early models 
of which broke pretty regularly. They seem to be 
strong enough now. 
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THE AUTOMATIC FLY reel business is always getting 
me into trouble. I have repeatedly recommended 
that Florida fly fishermen use single-actioned reels 
and now and then I get a crisp letter about it. The 
inference is that I’m opposed to mechanical progress 
and there may be some foundation to that. 

How here’s the pitch on automatic fly reels. 

They work; they’re handy and sometimes they 
keep you from stomping all over a valuable fly line. 
I’ve enjoyed using them under some conditions. 


My criticism for their use in Florida is that they 
will not take the beating from extremely large salt 
water fish and most of them won’t hold enough 
backing. Because they are a bit complicated, a 
wrecked one can really tie you up. 


Lieutenant Colonel Bob Carter of the Air Force, 
who fishes a lot in South Florida, prefers an auto- 
matic for canal fishing although he switches fast 
when he goes after bonefish. If you want two reels, 
an automatic may suit you for one of them. For the 
one-reel man in Florida, Ill still say take the 
single-action. 

Incidentally, extra spools are a good idea for fly 
reels. 





SOME TIME BACK, in an article about panfish in 
FLoRIDA WILDLIFE I foolishly stated that bluegills are 
found in 48 states. I also listed white crappie among 
Florida panfish. 


Comes Art Hutt, the Eustis writer, to explain 
there are no bluegills in Maine and Art has up and 
written to the Maine fisheries folks and received a 
reply to that effect. In fact, the letter from Maine 
sounded a bit as if they might resent the insinuation 
they were harboring bream. I take their word for it 
and hope that I shall not be censored too severly 
for this betrayal of my readers’ trust. 


Art has also researched the stuffing out of the 
white crappie question and comes up with the dec- 
laration that there are none of them in North Flor- 
ida as I have deceived the fishing public into 
believing. 


Now this second indignity I hate to take lying 
down because I’ve been told repeatedly that white 
crappie infiltrate across the Georgia and Alabama 
borders but I am somewhat handicapped by the 
fact I can’t tell a white crappie from a black crappie 
so I guess Ill have to back down on that one too. 
It’s too late to buy up all the magazines from the 
newsstands so I'll just change my name and dis- 
appear. 





I’M NOT IN THE antique business so I have a little 
problem. 

Every now and then I get a letter or call from 
someone who has found some extremely old fishing 
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A Shakespeare automatic reel for fly fishermen. Especial- 
ly convenient for keeping loose line out of the way and 
helpful in playing smaller fish, it isn’t made for the 
long runs of salt water quarry. Most experts recommend 
single-actioned fly reels for all around Florida fishing. 


tackle and wants to know if there’s any place he 
can sell it. 

Well, friends, there are some collectors of old 
tackle scattered over the country but they’ve never 
made much of a fuss about it. Consequently, old 
fishing tackle isn’t in demand in the sense that old 
firearms are. 

I’ve run into some fellows who collect old bait- 
casting reels, for example, but they aren’t paying 
more than five or ten bucks for them in most cases. 
I’m fascinated by the things but am determined 
never to start a collection so when I run on to a 
nifty I pass it on to someone who really appreciates 
it: 

Now if there are any tackle collectors who would 
like to get in touch with people having old equip- 
ment for sale or trade I’ll be glad to help them in 
any way I can. If you’re looking for antiques, write 
to me care of FLormpa WILDLIFE and I'll put your 
name in my file. Then if I hear of a gadget in your 
line, I’ll pass your name on to the guy who owns it. 

I’m going to hang on to an item I got hold of the 
other day, though. It’s a fly rod made of a solid 
piece of wood (wooden handle). 

This one is supposed to be something like 150 
years old and came from Maine. The reel I have 
with it is simply a nameless old fly reel I acquired 
from a good friend a couple of years ago. 

This old rod has a soft action and is pretty 
straight. I’m assuming the wood is probably green- 
heart but that’s just a guess. 

You’re not so likely to find such antiques in 
Florida unless they’ve been brought in from the 
North. Until the last 70 years or so, Floridians didn’t 
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The Cost of Fishing 


ALTHOUGH THE THRILL of a fishing lifetime is to be had the year 
around in Florida, one of the greatest appeals of fishing the “Peninsular 
State’s” true all-weather, fabulous waters is its low cost. 


From the occasional fun fisherman and the youngster with a cane 
pole and worm on a bent pin, to the old “pro” with balanced equipment 
and scientific methods, they all find their kind of fishing in Florida— 
priced to suit any budget. Whether the cost is almost nothing or 
more pretentious depends wholly upon your personal tastes. 

One of the most colorful and bountiful fishing areas in the Nation, 
Florida has “fishing appeal’ for all kinds of anglers, and has easy and 
productive fishing right near your camp trailer, mobile home, motel or 
hotel, or shore cottage—custom-made for your purse and your desires. 

With nothing more than a cane pole, a piece of line, a sharp hook and 
a can of worms, many a fisherman has left a bridge, canal bank or 
glassy lake with a limit string of scrappy bass, chain pickerel, tasty 
bluegill and other big panfish. 

Those preferring to fish from a boat need have nothing more than a 
strong pair of arms and a $2-rowboat, and will have many kinds of bank 
and water grass at their disposal for either fly fishing, spinning or bait 
casting. Too, many a pleasant summer day can be had by tieing up to 
a shady cypress tree and fishing for big bream in restful, southern style. 


Almost all of Florida’s 30,000 named lakes, 166 rivers and streams, 
and countless miles of canals are natural fish farms, supporting all 
varieties of fresh water game fish, with an abundant supply of plankton 
and other fish foods. 

However you like to fish, whether pole fishing for bass and panfish 
off the many bridges, canal banks, piers and lake shores, out of a drift- 
ing or anchored boat, wading out into shallow lake edges, or in a fast 
motorboat with an expert guide, headed for more expansive lakes or 
tangled cypress brakes, Florida can accommodate you, at your price. 


For the more adventurous, Florida also has its rugged features of wild 
cypress brakes, seas of Everglades grass, and forlorn sections that are 
tremendously popular with those who are eager to venture into country 
that all looks the same. 

When fishing in Florida on a budget, you will find your basic cost of 
fishing is low if you are willing to row or bring your own outboard 
motor, and are willing to rough it a little in simple ordinary but 


adequate cottages, lodges and camps amidst sunny shore-side surround- 
ings and a myriad of scalp-tingling outdoors sounds at night. 

Standard rates for boats are $2 to $5, and overnight cabins, cottages 
and rental trailers range from $3 to $5 per day. Some cottages have 
complete housekeeping facilities, accommodating an entire family from 
$6 to $10 per day. Possibly no fishing area anywhere offers so much by 
way of fishing camps and living quarters. There are literally thousands 
of fishing camps, cabins, cottages and motels in Florida, and you will 
find them as modest in price or as pretentious as you like. 

When fishing on large lakes and venturing into forlorn sections, it is 
wise to get an expert guide and larger boats and outboard motors. 
Guides usually range from $10 to $12 per day. An additional charge of 
$1 to $2 is made for the larger boat, and fees for outboard motors 
range upward from $10, depending on horsepower. Your guide will 
have knowledge of where, when and how to catch the largest fish 
in the least time, and usually will provide small personal comforts 
for you on the trip. 

Rental and bait services are plentiful everywhere. Fishermen not 
familiar with the area may get helpful information from all fishing 
camps as to best methods and spots for fishing. During summer months 
black bass fishermen try their lures early morning and late afternoon, 
then move to drop-offs for deeper fishing during the heat of the day. 
Other productive fishing techniques include any kind of fresh bait and 
fly fishing and spinning popping bugs. Chances are, your own special 
favorite lure or bait will probably catch fish in Florida without any 
added cost to you for bait. 


Fishing Methods 


THE MOST POPULAR method of taking black bass in Florida is with 
casting or spin fishing tackle, with spinning tackle rapidly becoming 
the most popular. Fly fishing is another popular method for taking both 
bass and panfish. The vast array of artificial lures on today’s market 
provides the angler a variety of bass baits, both topwater and under- 
water. Bass will strike both, and every fisherman should have several 
of each in his tackle box. A favorite bait for bass is live shiners, which 
can be obtained from most fish camps. 

Canepole fishing is still the favorite method of taking panfish, though 
fly and spin fishing tackle are also used. Favorite bait for panfish in- 
clude minnows for perch, worms for shelleracker, and worms and 
crickets for bluegill. A variety of small lures good for taking panfish 
are also available. 
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FISHING LICENSES 
1965-1966 


LICENSE FEES—AIl Florida fishermen between 15 and 65 years of age must possess a 
valid fishing license when using a rod and reel, trotlines, or an artificial lure in fresh 
waters, or for taking non-game fish by the use of spears, gigs, or bow and arrow. 


RESIDENT—Fishing & Hunting Combination $10.50 Annual, Statewide 


PRE Wher eh ae a ee $ 3.00 Annual, Statewide 


NON-RESIDENT 


(except children under 15 years of age) 


PRE ptt $ 2.25 5-Day Continuous 

$ 3.25 14-Day Continuous 

$ 8.00 Annual 

Licenses are issued from offices of County Judges and their authorized sub-agents. 
Residents using cane poles or other fishing methods outside of home county must 
possess Resident Licenses. License is not required of residents to fish non-commercially 


with not more than three cane poles in county of legal residence, except on Fish 
Management Areas. 


Fishing Regulations & Licenses in effect from July 1, 1965 through June 30, 1966 


DAY’S BAG LIMIT 


10 Black Bass—15 Chain Pickerel—30 White Bass 


35 Panfish: Bream, Perch, and Red-finned Pike 
Individually, or in aggregate 


Total Possession Limit: Two Day’s Bag Limit 
after the first day of fishing. 


SPECIAL LIMITS—Jim Woodruff Reservoir, and St. Mary’s River: Limits are 50 
Panfish, 15 Black Bass, 30 White Bass, 15 Chain Pickerel; 50 of all gamefish in 
aggregate. 


SPECIAL LIMITS—In Dade, Monroe, Broward or Collier counties, except Lake 
Trafford: 70 Panfish daily bag limit. 


SPECIAL LIMITS—Deer Point Lake, and its tributaries, in Bay County: 10 Channel 
Catfish daily bag limit. 


SPECIAL SIZE LIMIT—No person shall take or possess any Bass less than 12-inches 
in length in Putnam County. 


DO NOT BUY OR SELL YOUR GAMEFISH 


Florida’s Fish Management Areas 


Copies of regulations applying to each fish management area are available at the 
Tallahassee and regional offices of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission and 
at the offices of the County Judges. 


General regulations applying to fish management areas are as follows: 


1. A fishing license shall be required of all residents between 15 and 65 years 
of age and all non-residents except children under 15 years of age, to fish by any 
method on a fish management area. 


2. The possession of fishing tackle is prohibited on any fish management area that 
is closed to fishing. 


3. Daily bag limits and methods of taking fresh water fish shall be as generally 
established for the State except as provided for a particular fish management area. 


4. Persons entering or leaving fish management areas having designated entry 
points shall enter or leave only at such designated points. 


5. Any vehicle, boat or other transportation device may be searched while in, 
leaving, or entering a fish management area. 


6. Fishing is prohibited in those waters posted as closed to fishing on the VC 
Christina, Saddle Creek, and Pleasant Grove Fish Management Areas in Polk and 
Hillsborough Counties. 


Special regulations are essential in order to properly manage those public fishing 
areas, and should not impose any undue hardship on the fishermen. Fishing and 
hunting will be permitted on fish management areas subject to existing rules and 
regulations of the Commission, or to such other special regulations as applying to 
particular fish management areas. 


Florida presently (July 1, 1965) has 52 established fish management areas 
located in 32 counties. These areas are as follows: 


LAKE LORNA DOONE—ORANGE COUNTY 


Open to Fishing 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag limit, Channel Catfish—10. 

3. Daily bag limit, Black Bass—6 until Aug. 1, 1965, 10 thereafter. 


LAKE LAWNE—ORANGE COUNTY 


Open to Fishing 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag limit, Black Bass, 6 until Aug 1, 1965, 10 thereafter. 
3. Water skiing prohibited in the interest of safety. 


LAKE UNDERHILL—ORANGE COUNTY 


Open to Fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 


LAKE JESSAMINE—PASCO COUNTY 


Open to Fishing 

|. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag limit, Channel Catfish—10. 

3. Daily bag limit, Black Bass—6 until Aug. 1, 1965, 10 thereafter. 
4. Water skiing prohibited in the interest of safety. 
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STARR LAKE—POLK COUNTY 
Open to Fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag limit of channel catfish—10. 
3. Daily bag limit, Black Bass—6 until Aug. 1, 1965, 10 thereafter. 


GUANO RIVER—ST. JOHNS COUNTY 

Open to Fishing 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks, castnets, seines, or gigs prohibited. 

2. Fishing prohibited until 12 noon each day during the established waterfowl 
hunting season, on those portions of Lake Ponte Vedra where hunting is per- 
mitted. 

3. Dip nets, not more than 2 feet in diameter with a bag not more than 3 feet 
in depth, having a handle not more than 6 feet in length are permitted for 
taking shrimp only within 200 yards above the dam. 


LAKE JULIANNA AND LAKE MATTIE—POLK COUNTY 
Open to Fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag limit of channel catfish—10. 
CAMP BLANDING AREA—CLAY COUNTY 
Magnolia Lake, Lowery Lake, Perch Pond and Blue Pond open to fishing. 
1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag limit of channel catfish—10. 
3. Water skiing is prohibited on Lowery Lake, Blue Pond and Perch Pond in 
the interest of safety. 
4. Guns prohibited except during the designated hunting season for the Camp 
Blanding Wildlife Management Area. 
5. Camping prohibited. 
6. Picnicking and boat launching permitted only at localities designated by 
posting. - 
7. The cutting or destruction of trees is prohibited. 
8. The dumping of refuse or litter is prohibited. 


BEAR LAKE—SANTA ROSA COUNTY 
Open to Fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag limit of channel catfish—10. 
3. Boats propelled by motors prohibited. 


LAKE PARKER—POLK COUNTY 

Open to Fishing 

1. Trotlines, bush hooks, or setlines prohibited. 

2. Daily bag limit of channel catfish—10. 
LAKE CRAGO—POLK COUNTY 

Open to Fishing 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag limit of channel catfish—10. 
TIGERTAIL LAKE—BROWARD COUNTY 

Open to Fishing 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag limit of channel catfish—10. 
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LAKE FRANCIS—MADISON COUNTY 
Open to Fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag limit of channel catfish—10. 
3. Boats propelled by motors prohibited. 


CYPRESS LAKE—WAKULLA COUNTY 


Open to Fishing 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag limit, Channel Catfish—10. 

3. Daily bag limit, Black Bass—6 until Aug. 1, 1965, 10 thereafter. 
4. Boats propelled by motors prohibited. 


JUNIPER LAKE—WALTON COUNTY 
Open to Fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag limit, Channel Catfish—10. 
3. Daily bag limit, Black Bass—6 until Aug. 1, 1965, 10 thereafter. 


MERRITT’S MILL POND—JACKSON COUNTY 
Open to Fishing 
1. Trotlines and bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Legal to Take: 10 Black Bass and 50 Bream per day. . 
3. When open to the taking of Channel Catfish, daily bag limit will be 10. 


MARL PITS 1, 2 and 3—CHARLOTTE COUNTY 


Open to Fishing 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag limit, Channel Catfish—10. 

3. Daily bag limit, Black Bass—6 until Aug. 1, 1965, 10 thereafter. 


LAKE MANGONIA—PALM BEACH COUNTY 
Open to Fishing 
1. The use of gasoline driven motors, including airboats, is prohibited. 
2. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 
3. The throwing or depositing of trash, litter or refuse in the waters is pro- 
hibited. 


LAKE MAGGOIRE—PINELLAS COUNTY 


Open to Fishing 

1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag limit, Channel Catfish—10. 

3. Daily bag limit, Black Bass—6 until Aug. 1, 1965, 10 thereafter. 


LAKE MOON—PASCO COUNTY 


Open to Fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag limit, Channel Catfish—10. 


LAKE DIAS—VOLUSIA COUNTY 


Open to Fishing 
1. Trotlines, bush hooks, or setlines prohibited. 
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GEORGES LAKE—PUTNAM COUNTY 
Open to Fishing 
1. Trotlines, bush hooks, or setlines prohibited. 
2. Daily bag limit of channel catfish—10. 


WATERTOWN LAKE—COLUMBIA COUNTY 


Closed to all fishing until May 1, 1966. When open to fishing, the following 
regulations shall apply: 

1. Trotlines, bush hooks, or setlines prohibited. 

2. Daily bag limit, Black Bass, 6 until Aug. 1, 1966, 10 thereafter. 

3. Daily bag limit, Channel Catfish—10. 


CAMPBELL LAKE—WALTON COUNTY 


Closed to all fishing until May 1, 1966: When open to fishing, the following 

regulations shall apply: 

1. Trotlines, bush hooks, or setlines prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. Daily bag of black bass shall be 6 until 
August 1, 1966. 


PLEASANT GROVE—HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY 
VC CHRISTINA—POLK COUNTY 


Open to Fishing, except those waters posted as closed. 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Water skiing or swimming prohibited in the interest of safety. 

3. The possession or use of guns is prohibited, except on designated shooting 
ranges. 

4. Camping, picnicking, or the building of fires is permitted only at sites 
designated by posting. 

5. The cutting or destruction of trees is prohibited. 


BLUE CYPRESS—INDIAN RIVER COUNTY 
Open to Fishing 
The possession or use of guns is prohibited except during the established deer 
or waterfowl seasons. 


CHAIN OF LAKES—LAKE COUNTY 


Lakes Louise, Susan, Minnehaha, Hiawatha, Minneola, Wilson, and Cherry Lake. 
Open to Fishing 
Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks are prohibited during daylight hours. 


CANALS LI, L2, and L3—HENDRY COUNTY 
Open to Fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag limit of channel catfish—10. 
3. The possession or use of guns is prohibited except during the established deer 
or waterfowl seasons. 


SADDLE CREEK—POLK COUNTY 
Open to Fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag limit of channel catfish—10. 
3. Water skiing prohibited in the interest of safety. 








The following lakes designated as Fish Management Areas are open to fishing, 
with no special regulations: 


LAKE PANASOFFKEE—SUMTER COUNTY 

LAKE BERESFORD—VOLUSIA COUNTY 

LAKE TARPON & LAKE SEMINOLE—PINELLAS COUNTY 
LAKE COOPER—POLK COUNTY 

LAKE LOCHLOOSA & ORANGE LAKE—ALACHUA COUNTY 
NEWNANS LAKE—ALACHUA COUNTY 

GOVERNOR HILL LAKE—DIXIE COUNTY 

LAKE EATON—MARION COUNTY 

LAKE TALQUIN—LEON COUNTY 

CANALS L30 and L31—DADE COUNTY 

LAKE FRANCIS and RED BEACH LAKE—HIGHLANDS COUNTY 
LAKE THONOTOSASSA—HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY 
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Method of Taking Fresh Water Fish 


Game fish may be taken with pole and line, rod and reel, bob, spinner, or troll. 
Nongame fish may be taken with bush hook, set line or trot line baited with cut bait 
or other substance, not including live or whole fish, or any part of any game fish. Trot 
lines so baited, and limited to 25 hooks, are permitted for taking non-game fish for 
personal use with regular fishing license. Use of set lines or bush hooks prohibited in 
Fifth District. Non-game fish other than catfish may be taken by manually operated 
spears, gigs, or bow and arrow during daylight hours, except where prohibited by local 
law. Underwater swimming or diving is prohibited when using such devices. Non- 
game fish may be taken by certain other devices under permit or as provided by 
special regulations pertaining to specific waters. 


Method of Taking Bait 


The following methods may be used for the taking of minnows, fresh water shrimp, 
and similar live bait: Cast nets having not more than ONE INCH stretched mesh, 
and not to exceed 7 feet in length, or 14 feet in spread. Cast nets are prohibited in 
the Northwest Region, (Third Conservation District). Minnow dip-nets not over 4 feet 
in diameter. Minnow seines having not more than ONE INCH stretched mesh, and 
not to exceed 20 feet in length or more than 4 feet in depth. Minnow traps not to 
exceed 24 inches in length, 12 inches in diameter, with funnel entrance not more than 
one inch in diameter. Any game fish, if taken in these nets, seines, or traps, shall be 
returned immediately and alive to the waters from which they were taken. 


Residents of Florida 


Citizens of the United States who have continuously resided in the State for one 
year, and six months in the County, prior to making application for hunting, fishing 
and trapping licenses, and servicemen stationed in Florida, are considered residents 
insofar as licenses to hunt and fish are concerned. 


HEN THERE IS SICKNESS in a 

family, it is the customary 
practice to call a physician. When 
the household pet or livestock be- 
comes ill, calling a graduate vet- 
erinarian is the preferred re- 
course. But whenever disease 
strikes wild game animals, and 
they start dying by the thousands 
—who calls whom? 

In the United States of Amer- 
ica, game animals are a property 
of the people, and duly appointed 
State Agencies are entrusted 
with their health and well-be- 
ing. During emergencies involv- 
ing this valuable natural re- 
source, the matter of who does 
the calling therefore is resolved, 
but from whom assistance should 
come frequently presents a per- 
plexing problem for Game and 
Fish Agencies throughout most 
regions of this country. 

In the fall of 1949, Southeast- 
ern Game and Fish Officials were 
confronted with a dilemma of this 
type. A killing deer disease 
struck, and these prized big game 
animals died in great numbers. 
The cause was not and never will 
be determined. 

Although drastically reduced, 
for the next several years most 
staggered deer herds of the 
Southeast appeared well on the 
way to recovery from the myster- 
ious disease. Then, out of no- 
where, in the fall of 1954, “Killer 
X” was on the prowl again, and 
bloated deer carcasses blighted 
field and forest in many locali- 
ties of numerous states. 

This catastrophe recurred in 
the fall of 1955, and for one 
month deer herds from the Ap- 
palachians of North Carolina to 
the Ozarks of Arkansas were 
ravished by what appeared to be 
the same killer. In some areas 
mortality was estimated as high 
as ninety per cent, but once again 
the insidious destroyer was not 
identified. 

Committees and  subcommit- 
tees were appointed. Much soul 
searching followed. After careful 
deliberation by many individuals 
and Government Agencies, it was 
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By FRANK A. HAYES, D.V.M. 


mutually agreed that a regional 
study should be established, 
whereby a specific organization 
would be maintained for investi- 
gating diseases of white-tailed 
deer. The University of Georgia’s 
School of Veterinary Medicine 
was selected as headquarters for 
this pilot program. On July 1, 
1957, the Southeastern Coopera- 
tive Deer Disease Study became 
a reality. 

Much of the first year was 
spent waiting. Waiting for what? 
No one knew. Fortunately noth- 
ing of major consequence oc- 
curred. 


During these early months of 
planning and studying, there de- 
veloped an increasing awareness 
of just how little information was 
available on diseases which may 
or may not affect deer. In fact, 
the may or may not considera- 
tions of deer diseases were most 
intriguing. 

It was soon realized that no one 
really knew what constituted a 
healthy deer. Without 
this information, accurate inter- 


normal, 
pretations of diseased animals 
could not be made. The future 


was depressing. The dread of 





The author is Director of the Southeastern Cooperative Wildlife Disease Study, at the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Georgia, Athens. This is the first regicnal diagnostic and 
research service established in the United States for the specific purpose of investigating diseases 
of wild mammals. The project is supported by the Southeastern Association of Game and Fish 
Commissioners and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (Region 4). Participating states include 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 
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heavy deer mortality cast its 
gloom over the new project. 


Mother Nature was kind, as al- 
most a year passed before trouble 
occurred. This period of grace 
permitted the accumulation of vi- 
tal information. 


The project’s first real deer 
“die-off” occurred in early March 
of 1958. One hundred sixty-one 
Sika deer on James Island, Mary- 
land, succumbed to starvation 
and pine oil poisoning. The proj- 
ect now had been baptized by 
heavy deer mortality. Much was 
learned, but not nearly enough. 


This education was continued 
by another incident that also in- 
volved the Maryland Game and 
Inland Fish Commission. In Feb- 
ruary of 1961, freezing weather 
coupled with starvation and para- 
sitism inflicted heavy mortality 
in deer at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. An estimated 1000 deer 
were lost. Although the waste 
was great and frozen fawns pre- 
sented a grotesque picture, at 
least the regional organization 
gained priceless experience. 


A few weeks later death struck 
again, but this time deer in the 
mountains of North Carolina 
were the victims. Mortality was 
confined to the Daniel Boone 
Game Management Area of that 
state, and lung worms were posi- 
tively incriminated as killers of 
an estimated 300 deer. 


In each of the above events the 
joint-state organization was for- 
tunate, as causes of mortality 
were obvious and diagnoses were 
relatively simple. During this in- 
terim there were also numerous 
occasions for examining deer car- 
casses presented for routine post- 
mortem procedures. 


The first three years were hard, 
many times confusing, and some- 
times discouraging. Through 
these efforts, however, a tremen- 
dous amount of experience was 
gained, which proved invaluable 
to the over-all efficiency of what 
was to become a highly special- 
ized, regional, diagnostic and re- 
search service. 


JULY, 1965 


Regardless of the unparalleled 
opportunities for studying sick 
and dead deer, the dearth of in- 
formation available on normal 
animals still haunted the new 
project. Without additional 
knowledge, a major handicap 
would continue to shroud all ef- 
forts, and future field studies 
would remain limited. 

As a result of this harsh reality, 
a plan was conceived whereby 
outwardly healthy deer from each 
state in the Southeast would be 
examined. A region-wide deer 
parasite survey subsequently was 
proposed, whereby necropsies 
would be performed on a mini- 
mum of ten animals from at least 
one area of major interest in each 
participating state. This program, 
with double-barreled objectives, 
was accepted and launched in 
Sumter County, Alabama, July, 
1961. As a result of maximum in- 
terest and cooperation of all deer 
biologists in the southeastern 
United States, the regional deer 
parasite program continued for 
two and one-half years. The last 
survey was completed in Beau- 
fort County, South Carolina, No- 
vember, 1963. 


From this joint-state survey, 


155 white-tailed deer were care- 
fully dissected and all organs ex- 
amined for pathologic lesions and 
internal parasites. Both external 
and internal parasites were col- 
lected from each deer, after, 
which they were counted and 
identified. It was conservatively 
estimated that $25,000 was spent 
to accomplish this mammoth task. 
At such a cost, there is little 
wonder so little information had 
been available on diseases and 
parasites of white-tails in the 
Southeast. 

In retrospect, a logical question 
is, “Has it been worth it’? For an 
answer, one might consider other 
questions pertaining to results of 
research. For example: “Has the 
polio vaccine been worth the cost 
of development”: “Would a cure 
for cancer justify research ex- 
penditures”’? 

To make a long story short, re- 
search of any kind is expensive— 
awfully expensive. Cost justifica- 
tions therefore must be gauged 
by that which is hoped to be 
gained, and to what degree the 
information derived will benefit 
mankind. Down through the 
years, the Southeastern Associa- 

(Continued on next page) 


When a mysterious disease struck southeastern deer herds in 1954, blighting 
field and forest with bloated deer carcasses, the cause was not determined 
due to lack of diagnostic and research facilities. The present Southeastern 
Cooperative Wildlife Disease Study has the ways and means to investigate 
and determine the causes of death and disease suffered by game animals. 


Photo By Gene Smith 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
tion of Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners has fully recognized this 
criterion, and planning has been 
initiated accordingly. 

On many occasions this re- 
gional organization has _ been 
highly honored through expres- 
sions of confidence. The initial 
annual budget of $18,000 has 
been raised to $48,000. This in- 
crease in operational capital 
greatly facilitated all aspects of 
the joint-state program. In addi- 
tion, as of July 1, 1960, the origi- 
nally designated Southeastern 
Cooperative Deer Disease Study 
was renamed the Southeastern 
Cooperative Wildlife Disease 
Study. The scope of responsibility 
was expanded to accord a diag- 
nostic service for all game ani- 
mals suffering from disease and 
pestilence. During this period of 
relatively spectacular growth and 
development, extensive field and 
laboratory investigations have in- 
cluded such highly infectious dis- 
eases as Anthrax, Anaplasmosis, 
Brucellosis, Encephalitis, Tuber- 
culosis, Tularemia, and Rabies. 

Major functions of the South- 
eastern Cooperative Wildlife Dis- 
ease Study presently consist of 
determining causes of death in 
game animal populations and 
studying environmental factors 
which promote such occurrences. 
Secondary interests include in- 
vestigating the unknown poten- 
tial of various game animal dis- 
eases for transmission to domestic 
livestock or mankind. The objec- 
tives of the program therefore 
have been extended far beyond 
earlier concepts, where only a 
single deer disease was consid- 
ered. 

For accelerated activities of 
this magnitude, the present state- 
sponsored budget of $48,000 per 
annum can only suffice for staffing 
and maintaining a reasonably 
good wildlife disease diagnostic 
service. With each year’s endeav- 
ors, however, needs for basic 
research in wild animal diseases 
became increasingly apparent. 
The Southeastern Association of 
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Game and Fish Commissioners 
readily recognized these urgent 
demands upon their joint-state 
project. As a result of the inter- 
est and efforts of that organiza- 
tion and through the wisdom of 
the Eighty-eighth Congress of the 
United States, $200,000 was ap- 
propriated for annual support of 
basic research programs con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Southeastern Cooperative Wild- 
life Disease Study. 

For guidance of this program, 
a Steering Committee was ap- 
pointed by the President of the 
Southeastern Association of 
Game and Fish Commissioners. 
This group consists of two South- 
eastern State Game and Fish Di- 
rectors, and one representative 
from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, and the Georgia 
School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine respectively. The specific 
function of this committee is to 
represent all States of the South- 
east in the selection of research 
programs to be conducted within 
the confines of Federal Funds. 
Thus far, two appropriations have 
been budgeted for studies which 


are considered most vital for 
game animal conservation 
throughout the entire region. 

The first $200,000 appropria- 
tion became available in July of 
1963, however, it was not until 
January 1, 1964, that research ac- 
tually commenced. During this 
interim, many previously, unan- 
ticipated obstacles were encoun- 
tered; much planning was neces- 
sary, but in retrospect the delay 
proved advantageous in many 
ways. 

The 1963-64 grant is being used 
to sponsor three major research 
undertakings, which were given 
top priority in relative signifi- 
cance for the future well-being of 
game animals in the southeastern 
United States. The programs in- 
augurated were: 

CATTLE ~- FEVER: TICK 
STUDY—Budgeted at $74,000 for 
a two and one-half year period. 
This project is being conducted 
in collaboration with the USDA 
Agricultural Program of the U.S. 
Virgin Islands. Dr. Robert L. 
Park is Project Leader. 

The major objective of this in- 
vestigation is to determine the 
status of white-tailed deer as res- 


Are wild deer carriers of diseases that might possibly infect 
domestic livestock? Current research work by the Southeastern 
Cooperative Wildlife Disease Study will provide an answer. 
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With each year’s endeavors, the need for basic research in wild 
animal diseases becomes increasingly apparent. Research in this 
field also affords the opportunity for investigating the relation- 
ships of game animal diseases to man and his domestic animals. 


ervoir hosts of tropical cattle fe- 
ver ticks (Boophilus microplus). 
A second objective is to disclose 
whether fever ticks can be eradi- 
cated by dipping cattle only, 
when these animals share a com- 
mon range with wild deer. In oth- 
er words, in the event that these 
disease-carrying ticks should be 
reintroduced onto the continental 
United States, will a deer slaugh- 
ter program be essential for tick 
eradication? 

If it is found that fever ticks 
can be eradicated without the ne- 
cessity of exterminating deer, in- 
formation thus gained can be of 
great value to the livestock in- 
dustry and deer management. On 
the other hand, if deer are found 
to be capable hosts for B. micro- 
plus, and it is shown that these 
parasites can successfully negoti- 
ate repeated life cycles under 
field conditions, this information 
also will be of paramount signifi- 
cance for future Cattle Fever Tick 
control programs. Data acquired 
from a study of this type will be a 
tremendous asset to future cattle- 
men/sportsmen relationships. If 
this opportunity had been wasted, 
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modern rapid transportation 
would inevitably precipitate a sit- 
uation to be regretted by many 
livestock producers, sportsmen, 
and millions of other taxpaying 
Americans. 

DEER ANAPLASMOSIS 
STUDY—Budgeted at $44,000 for 
a one year period. The project is 
being conducted in collaboration 
with the Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia College of Ag- 
riculture at Tifton. Dr. David M. 
Bedell is Project Leader. 

The major objective of this in- 
vestigation is to determine if wild 
deer of the southeastern United 
States are harboring Anaplasma 
marginale and subsequently serv- 
ing as latent carriers of a highly 
fatal cattle disease. In the event 
that deer are found to be reser- 
voirs of anaplasmosis, a second 
objective will be to establish the 
distribution of the disease among 
wild deer throughout the South- 
east. 

Although anaplasmosis is pri- 
marily a disease of cattle, recent 
studies indicate that deer may 
constitute a potential wild animal 


reservoir for the disease. The pos- 
sible role of these animals as la- 
tent carriers of an infection that 
can be transmitted to cattle there- 
fore becomes a matter of grave 
concern. This is particularly true 
for purebread cattle where wild 
deer coexist. 

In order to protect the interests 
of livestock producers and sports- 
men throughout a major portion 
of the southeastern United States, 
a research program of this type is 
imperative. Regardless of the out- 
come of this study, information 
thereby obtained will be of im- 
measurable value to all Game 
Agencies and Cattlemen of this 
region. 

GAME BIRD PARASITE RE- 
SEARCH—Budgeted at $67,000 
for a two and one-half year pe- 
riod. The project is being con- 
ducted in collaboration with the 
Poultry Department of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens. Dr. 
W. Malcolm Reid is Project 
Leader. 

A major objective of this in- 
vestigation is to determine the 
significance of parasitism among 
wild game bird (turkeys, quail, 
ruffed grouse, doves, etc.) popu- 
lations throughout the southeast- 
ern United States. A second ob- 
jective is to identify and describe 
all new species of parasites that 
are found during these studies. In 
an effort to lend more knowledge 
to the biology of game bird para- 
sites, life history and pathologic 
capability studies will be con- 
ducted according to indications 
which might be disclosed. Where 
suggested, interrelationships be- 
tween game bird parasites and 
domestic poultry also will be in- 
vestigated. 

Data obtained from this pro- 
gram should be of paramount in- 
terest to parasitologists, poultry- 
men, game biologists and all 
other individuals concerned with 
game bird conservation. This in- 
formation should prove to be a 
great asset for future game bird 
management and relocation pro- 
grams. 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Raccoon, left, is the principal subject in the study of the ecology and epidemiology of 
an apparent new cycle of rabies in wildlife. The Cottontail Rabbit, right, figures prominently 
in Southeastern Wildlife Disease Study project investigating wildlife tularemia (rabbit fever). 


(Continued from preceding page) 
The second $200,000 appropria- 
tion became available in July of 
1964, and research projects sub- 
sequently were established Octo- 
ber 1, 1964. It is encouraging to 
note that the second series of pro- 
grams was initiated three months 
earlier than last year’s schedule. 
The 1964-65 Grant is being 
used to sponsor three major re- 
search undertakings, which have 
been given priority in accordance 
with their relative significance 
for the future well-being of game 
animals in the _ southeastern 
United States. The programs 
thereby inaugurated were: 


WILDLIFE TULAREMIA 
STUDY—Budgeted at $33,000 for 
a one year period. This project is 
being conducted in collaboration 
with the Department of Microbi- 
ology and Preventive Medicine ot 
the University of Georgia School 
of Veterinary Medicine at 
Athens, and the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Public Health at Atlanta. 
Drs. Harold B. Hubbard and 
John H. Richardson are Chief 
Co-investigators respectively. 

The major objective of this in- 
vestigation is to obtain measure- 
ment techniques for determining 
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apparent and inapparent infec- 
tions which may be used in for- 
mulating hypotheses regarding 
the ecology of Tularemia (Rabbit 
Fever). A second objective is to 
develop a methodology that can 
be applied specifically to an ex- 
perimental epidemiological study 
of this disease in the southeast- 
ern United States. Considerations 
also will be given to developing 
wildlife sampling procedures for 
detecting Pasteurella tularensis 
and for refining fluorescent-anti- 
body techniques so that this pro- 
cedure can be used as a rapid 
screening system for detecting 
the specific infectious entity. 


Human cases of tularemia and 
sporadic outbreaks of rabbit tu- 
laremia in the southeastern 
United States continue to be re- 
ported. The inadequate evidence 
available concerning concomitant 
factors contributing to this occur- 
rence becomes increasingly evi- 
dent. The mechanisms responsi- 
ble for perpetuating this disease 
have been the subject of much 
conjecture. 


It is the general consensus that 
cottontail rabbits constitute a par- 
amount source of tularemia for 
man. Considering the wild rabbit 


in this role, however, it would be 
expected that these mammals 
should manifest a more insidious 
form of the disease instead of the 
usual acute, rapid, population de- 
stroying die-off. In keeping with 
this line of thought, it appears 
more likely that tularemia exists 
in a chronic form within smaller 
rodent populations (rats, mice, 
etc.), and that wild rabbits may 
be victims of a variety of circum- 
stances which promote an _ in- 
creased incidence of the disease 
in other animals. These possibili- 
ties are being investigated. 

Information gained from this 
study may provide many re- 
visions in recommendations for 
the propagation and management 
of wild rabbit populations. The 
public health implications of the 
findings also should materially 
contribute to prevention of the 
disease in mankind. 


DEER PARASITE STUDY— 
Budgeted at $79,000 for a two 
year period. This project is being 
conducted by the Southeastern 
Cooperative Wildlife Disease 
Study. 

In actuality there are six pri- 
mary objectives involved within 

(Continued on page 29) 
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General Hunting Season Regulations 


ALL REGULATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN CASE OF EMERGENCIES 


NEW REGULATIONS-Special 15 day toughening period for dogs. Deer hunting 
dogs may be trained during day-light hours, without guns, from October 15 through 
November 1, in all regions except Northwest Florida Region. In the Northwest Re- 
gion the training period is from October 22 through November 8. This regulation does 
not allow the training of dogs on Wildlife Management Areas, or National Forest 


lands. 


NEW REGULATIONS—The use of drugs. No person shall place, expose or distrib- 
ute any soporific, anesthetic, tranquilizer, hypnotic or similar drug, or any chemical 
preparation, by baiting, or other means whereby game birds or game animals may be 


affected, unless so authorized by written permission from the Director, Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 


USE OF STRUCTURES-—The taking of wildlife from any conveyance having a tower, 
or similar structure, capable of bearing the weight of a person when such tower or 
structure is more than eight feet higher than the lowest bottom surface of such con- 
veyance, is prohibited. 


UNPROTECTED-—Skunk, opossum, flying squirrel, red and gray fox, bobcat, jaguar- 
ondi, raccoon, nutria, armadillo, beaver, rats, mice, moles, shrews, reptiles (other than 
alligators and crocodiles), amphibians. (Local Exceptions.) 


NON-NATIVE GAME-—Coturnix quail, pheasant, and other non-native upland game 
birds may be hunted only during the open season for quail, except on licensed hunt- 
ing preserves with special seasons. Jackson, Bradford and Union Counties CLOSED 
to taking of pheasant. 


HUNTING GUIDES —No person shall engage in the business of guiding hunters or 
hunting parties until he has secured a license to do so. No guide, while acting as a 
guide, shall take any game or carry shotgun or rifle. 


TRANSPORTATION—Game may be transported only as personal baggage and only 
in numbers consistent with possession limits as herein provided. Common carriers or 
employees, while engaged in such business, shall not transport as owner or for another, 
any game or parts thereof, or birds’ nest or eggs, nor receive or possess for shipment 
unless owner of package is in possession of valid permit from Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 


PURCHASE OF HUNTING LICENSE OR PERMIT constitutes acceptance by the 
purchaser of all provisions of or attached to such license or permit. 


SIGN YOUR LICENSE—No license or permit is valid until countersigned by the 
licensee or permittee. Also sign your name across face of your duck stamp. 


ALL HUNTERS must possess valid hunting licenses, except those persons under 15 
years of age, and residents over 65 years of age. DUCK STAMPS also required of 
all persons 16 years of age and over when taking geese or ducks. 
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FLORIDA HUNTING LICENSES (Issued from office of County Judge) 


Exempt—Residents 65 years of age and over; all children under 15. 
Costs include County Judges’ fees. 


Service men, stationed in Florida, are considered residents of Florida insofar as licenses 
to hunt and fish are concerned. 


Serie AK — Resident, Combination, 


Hunting and Fishing, Statewide, Annual _................................. $10.50 
Series H— For hunting on licensed private hunting preserves only __......... 5.50 
Series | — Resident County, Game <2. -.2-2222.c0ccecccccccocecceeccecblececeweecoceeeeccenc cece 2.00 
Series J — Resident, other than Home County ...........----0-------------oocecceeeeeee eee 4.50 
Series K == Resident; ‘State 720 os. hee ee 7.50 
senes t= Non-Resident, “State 5.524% oe a ey Po ees 26.50 
Series M— Non-Resident, 10-day Continuous _._........................................... 11.50 
Series M-1 — Non-Resident County, Owners of and paying taxes on 3,000 
Cres. jO8 WANG e ss oe... sae Oe on a eae i 11.50 
Series Y — Guide, required for guiding hunting parties. Issued from office of 
Commission; Tallahassee” .%. cee eA Stee a Ace 10.00 
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1965 - 1966 Hunting Season Regulations 


Northwest Region 


DEER: November 20-January 16. Hunting permitted everyday. SPECIAL SEASON: Oka- 
loosa, Walton, Escambia and Santa Rosa counties, November 20-December 5, and 
December 18-January 2. The deer season in Washington and Holmes counties is the 
same as for the Point Washington Management Area (Nov. 20-Dec. 5). 


TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 20-January 16. Hunting permitted everyday. 
No fall turkey season on Eglin Field. SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: March 26-April 10. 
Hunting from one-half hour before sunrise to ]2-noon. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 20-March 6. Hunting permitted everyday. 





South Florida Region 


DEER: November 13-January 2. Hunting permitted everyday, except DeSoto, Hardee, 
Manatee and Sarasota counties which will be open for deer hunting from November 13 
through November 21, only. 


TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 13-January 2. Hunting permitted everyday. 
SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: March 12-March 27 south of State Road 50; March 26- 
April 10 in Hernando County north of State Road 50. Hunting from one-half hour 
before sunrise to 12-noon. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 13-February 27. Hunting permitted everyday. 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS: The use of rifles is prohibited in DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee 
and Sarasota counties except .22 rimfire rifles may be used other than for taking of 
deer and bear. The use of dogs in DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties 
shall be limited to bird dogs, retrievers and slow trail hounds. The use of running 
hounds or any other dog that can reasonably be considered a dog usable for running 
deer is specifically prohibited. 


Shooting Hours 
Resident Game: From one-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour after sunset. 
Migratory Game Bird Regulations 


Federal migratory bird hunting dates and regulations for Marsh Hens (rails & 
gallinules), Mourning Dove, Waterfowl (ducks, geese, coot), Snipe and Woodcock, 
as set by the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, during July and August, will be published 
as a separate summary, available by September 1, 1965. 





QUAIL: 12 per day, not more than 24 
in possession. 

GRAY SQUIRREL: 10 per day, not more 

than 20 in possession. 


FOX SQUIRREL: 2 per day, not more 

than 4 in possession. 

HOG: | per day, 2 per season, except as 

provided on certain Management 
BLACK BEAR: | per season. Areas. 


Bag Limits—Resident Game 


DEER (Buck). 1 per day, 3 per season. 


TURKEY: Nov., Dec., Jan., 2 per day, 3 
per season, either sex. March- 
April Season, gobblers only, 1 
per day, 2 per season. 


Regional Summary July 1, 1965 to June 30, 1966 


Northeast Region 


LEVY COUNTY Only—Resident Game—Nov. 13 to Jan. 2.—Mon., Tues. & Fri. 
CLOSED, except during first 9 days; between Nov. 24 & Nov. 28, and between Dec. 
22 & Jan. 2: 


DEER: November |13-January 2. Hunting permitted everyday. 
In Gilchrist County, and that portion of Levy County between State Roads 
337 and 339, from November 13 to November 21, only. 
TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 13-January 2. Hunting permitted everyday. NO 
OPEN SEASON for turkey in Alachua and Madison counties. SPRING GOBBLER SEA- 
SON: March 26-April 10. Hunting permitted everyday from one-half hour before 
sunrise to 12-noon. NO SPRING GOBBLER SEASON in Alachua and Madison counties. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 13-February 27. Hunting permitted everyday. 





Central Region 


DEER: November 13-January 2. Monday, Tuesday and Friday closed except during 
first 9 days, and between November 24 and November 28, AND between Decem- 
ber 22 and January 2. Hunting permitted everyday in that portion of the Region ly- 
ing south of State Road 50 and west of the St. Johns River. 


TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 13-January 2. Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
closed except during the first 9 days, and November 24 through November 28, AND 
December 22 through January 2. Hunting permitted everyday in that portion of the 
Region lying south of State Road 50, and west of the St. Johns River. SPRING GOBBLER 
SEASON: March 12-March 27, south of State Road 50 and in that portion of the 
Richloam Wildlife Management Area lying north of State Road 50. March 26-April 10, 
north of State Road 50. Hunting from one-half hour before sunrise to 12-noon. No 
Spring Gobbler Season on the Ocala and Citrus Wildlife Management Areas. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 13-February 27. Monday, Tuesday and Friday closed 
except during the first 9 days, and November 24 through November 28, AND De- 
cember 22 through January 2. Hunting permitted everyday in that portion of the Re- 
gion south of State Road 50 and west of the St. Johns River. 


Everglades Region 


DEER: November 13-January 2. Hunting permitted everyday. No deer hunting on the 
Florida Keys of Monroe County. 


TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 13-January 23. Hunting permitted everyday. 
SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: March 12-March 27. Hunting from one-half hour before 
sunrise to 12-noon. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 13-February 27. Hunting permitted everyday. 





Wildlife Management Area Regulations — Page 31 through Page 38 
Special Wildlife Management Area Archery Permit — Page 34 
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General Hunting Season Regulations 


ALL REGULATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN CASE OF EMERGENCIES 
RABBITS—Both Cottontail and Marsh Rabbits are considered game animals, but may 
be hunted the year-round by properly LICENSED hunters. Hunting licenses are now 
sold on a yearly basis, from July 1, through June 30, and are required in order to 
hunt rabbit and unprotected fur bearing animals. The season for rabbit, fox, bobcat, 
raccoon, opossum and skunk will remain open throughout the year. 


LEGAL METHODS OF TAKING GAME-Shotguns not larger than 10-gauge; Rifles; 
Repeating Rifles; Long Bows; Pistols; Falcons. Shotguns must be plugged to three- 
shell capacity. Rifles and pistols prohibited when taking migratory game. Bows used 
for taking deer or bear must be capable of casting a one ounce hunting arrow 150 
yards, 


DAMAGE TO PERSONAL PROPERTY—Upon request to the Director, permits may 
be issued for the killing, taking or removal of certain individuals of specific types of 
wildlife which are proven to be damaging personal property. The Director reserves 
the right to have such animals trapped and removed to wilderness areas. Hides or 
skins of such animals may be claimed by the Commission for sale to highest bidder. 


DO NOT DISCHARGE FIREARMS-State law provides that discharge of firearms 
in any public place, or on or over any paved public road, highway, street or oc- 
cupied premises is prohibited. 


DO NOT HUNT—There is NO OPEN SEASON on the following fully protected 
species or individuals: Panther, cub bear, Key deer, alligators, crocodiles, spotted or 
Axis deer, Ross goose, snow goose, brant, swan, eagles, hawks, owls, non-game birds, 
Everglades mink, weasel. Do not molest or hunt any of the foregoing at any time. 
Killing of doe or fawn deer, or deer with antlers less than five inches in length is 
prohibited at all times except as permitted on specific Wildlife Management Areas. 


DO NOT SELL OR BUY-Selling or purchasing of game is prohibited, except for 
pen-raised game produced on a licensed game farm and properly identified and 
handled as provided by law and regulation of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 


DO NOT CARRY FIREARMS—Carrying firearms or guns during closed season, (or 
without a hunting license during open season), is prohibited in National Forests 
and in State-owned or State-controlled Wildlife Management Areas. 


DO NOT USE-—It is prohibited to use any of the following methods or weapons while 
hunting: Full-jacketed bullets or .22-calibre rimfire cartridges for taking deer or bear. 
Fully automatic firearms. Rifles or pistols for taking migratory birds. Cross bow. 
Taking game over bait. Hunting turkey with dog. Possession of gun and light at 
night in woods or on waters. Killing swimming deer. Artificial light, fire. Net, trap, 
snare. Poison. Saltlick. Setguns. Live decoys, Airplane, automobile, power boat, sail 
boat, or craft under sail, or craft towed by any aforementioned devices. Do not use 
any of the above while hunting in Florida. 


BIRDS—No bird of any kind shall be taken or molested except game birds in open 
season, and the following unprotected species: English sparrow, starling, crow, black 
vulture, and turkey vulture. 


NATIONAL FOREST BEAR HUNTS 


Twenty-eight special three-day bear hunts are scheduled for the Osceola and 
the Apalachicola National Forests beginning September 20 and continuing through 
November 6. Hunters who wish to participate in these managed hunts should file 
application with the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission prior to 11:00 a.m. 
August 27, 1965. 


Applications for the Apalachicola Bear Hunts should be filed with the Regional 
Manager, Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, P. O. Box 576, Panama City, 
Florida. Hunters who wish to participate in the Osceola Bear Hunts should file appli- 
cation with the Regional Manager, Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, P. O. 
Box 908, Lake City, Florida. All applications must be accompanied by a check to 
cover permit cost. 


Each three-day hunt will be limited to not more than 17 people, except upon 
approval of the hunt supervisor. Each group must obtain a $50.00 party permit and 
each person in the party must also possess a regular hunting license. 


Florida black bear are rated as the largest in the nation and because of their 
early retreat to impassable swamp territory, they are extremely difficult to hunt, 
even with excellent dogs. The hunt area for the Apalachicola Bear Hunt is located 
in Liberty County. The Osceola Bear Hunt is located in Baker and Columbia Counties. 
These two wilderness areas provide some of the best bear hunting in Florida. 


Additional information concerning the special hunt regulations and procedures 
governing the drawing may be obtained by contacting either regional office. 





BAITING OR LURING—Game may not be taken under any circumstances by the aid 
of salt, or shelled or shucked or unshucked corn, wheat, or other grains, or other 
feed or means of feeding similarly used to lure, attract, or entice such game to, 
on, over the area where hunters are attempting to take them. As used herein, the 
terms “shelled or shucked or unshucked corn, wheat, or other grains,” or “other feed 
or means of feeding similarly used,” shall not be construed as including grain properly 
shocked in the field where grown, standing crops (including aquatics), flooded stand- 
ing crops, flooded harvested crop lands, or grains found scattered solely as a result 
of normal agricultural planting or harvesting. 


OCALA NATIONAL FOREST—The hunting season for deer in the Ocala National 
Forest will coincide with the season set for the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. 
Hunting of bear is prohibited in Ocala National Forest and Wildlife Management 
Area. All other game species may be hunted in the Forest outside the Management 
Area during the open season for the Fifth District from Nov. 18 to Feb. 27, provided 
that no dogs other than bird dogs can be used. No type of hound, including foxhound, 
or dog of any type that can reasonably be considered to be a dog usable for running 
deer will be permitted to run free in the Ocala National Forest except during the 
hunting season set for the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. 


OKLAWAHA RIVER-—It is illegal to take, or attempt to take, any mammal, bird, 
reptile or amphibian from, or upon the waters of the Oklawaha River, or its eastern or 
southernmost tributaries, islands or bayous, from the point where Mud Lake Creek 
enters the Oklawaha River to the point where the Oklawaha River enters the St. 
Johns River. 














OKEECHOBEE 
BIG! 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Florida's 750 square mile fresh 


water lake can accomodate a lot of anglers 


N A SUNDAY EVENING, several thousand fisher- 

men will load their boats, get in their cars 

and leave Lake Okeechobee. Some will tie up their 

boats, put away their tackle and retire to their mo- 
tel rooms. 

All week-end these fishermen have been busy but 
youll hardly notice them and you may fish a cou- 
ple of days yourself and never run upon more than 
another boat or two. Okeechobee is a mighty big 
place. A veteran Okeechobee guide will tell you 
that he doesn’t know anything about such-and-such 
a fishing area. 

“Why that’s clear on the other side of the lake!” 
he’ll explain. 
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The lake contains 750 square miles and is 45 miles 
across and they claim it’s 22 feet deep in places but 
there’s so much shallow water you could wade for 
a year and never cross your own trail. Anyway, it 
makes a big spot on the Florida map, west of the 
Palm Beaches and about 100 miles from the south 
tip of the mainland. 


Late in March we went fishing with Cliff Pardoe, 
who’s guided much of his life on fresh and salt wa- 
ter. Headquarters at the town of Okeechobee and 
trailers his boat to whatever spot he figures will be 
the best fishing, confining his operations mainly to 
the north and western parts of the lake. 
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At left. crappie fishermen gather at the mouth of 
Taylor Creek, on Lake Okeechobee’s north shore. 


The author, right, shows fresh caught bass 
to Cliff Pardoe, Okeechobee guide. Canals 
are top choice for windy weather fishing. 


“Most of the fishermen now are after crappie,” 
Cliff said, “but I figure this is about the end of the 
specks. After all, they’ve been going good since Oc- 
tober.” 

Except for those you could see standing on the 
banks of the canals, on the bridges, or cleaning 
their catches at the fish camps and launching ramps, 
you'd never know the lake was “crowded” with 
speck fishermen. The specks ran good-size and a 35- 
fish limit is enough to keep cleaning operations 
going for quite a while. 

Any visiting fisherman looking at a Florida map 
is bound to wonder about Okeechobee and its sur- 
rounding complex of canals. Maybe I can give some 
answers. 

Wind is a problem in Okeechobee fishing but it’s 
no worse there than in most other spots. There’s 
plenty of sheltered water and many Okeechobee 
fishermen prefer to fish the canals anyway. 

Not only is there the deep rim ditch around the 
outside of the big dike that encloses the lake proper 
but there are innumerable drainage canals of vari- 
ous depths and widths. Not only is it generally pos- 
sible to find a canal that’s largely protected from 
high winds but usually you can find one with 
enough longitudional breeze to move you along 
comfortably at shore-casting speed. 





A typical Okeechobee boat trail. Some of them are a 
bit narrow, and if you get your propeller out of 
the center it will likely clog up with water growth. 
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Even if you fish in the lake proper, there’s no 
need to venture beyond the great fields of aquatic 
vegetation which give you reasonably calm water 
to fish and protect you going and coming. 

Extremely large boats or powerful motors are un- 
necessary. Maneuverability is more important 
when you run narrow “boat trails” through the 
rushes, bonnets and pepper grass. 

The boat I have been using on Okeechobee is a 
narrow, 16-foot aluminum Orlando Clipper which 
works equally well in the canals, can be poled easily 
and rows well. I use a 28-horse motor on it but 
that’s more engine than necessary. In fact, my 
boat, which is only four feet wide at the stern, 
would run through boat trails and over the grass 
much better with a lighter motor. When my motor 
is idling, it draws too much water due to the rather 
heavy weight on the narrow transom. 

If actually operating in heavy grass I use a 
3-horse motor as an auxiliary and that’s pretty 
standard procedure in the lake. Most fishermen 
leave the little grass chopper mounted on the tran- 
som all of the time, tipping it up for travel. 

Cliff Pardoe was using a 16-foot plywood boat 
with a 20-horse motor and carried a 3-horse as a 
spare. He keeps his boat trailered so he can launch 
it anywhere along the 35-mile stretch of lake front 
he covers with his partner, Shorty Boyd. 

If you confine your fishing to the canals you can 
go to extremes. They are deep enough and wide 
enough to accommodate a comfortable cabin cruiser 
if that’s to your taste or they are quite safe with 
an 8-foot pram. A canoe is fine for canal fishing. On 
(Continued on next page) 
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our last trip we came upon Jack and Lucy Allen of 
Clearwater in an aluminum canoe with a 5-horse 
motor and transom stern. They were using a fly rod 
and spinning tackle. 

If there is a typical Okeechobee boat, it’s a long 
skiff with a very high bow and medium width. 

If you like to troll, the canals are made for it. An 
uncluttered ditch with only marginal grass and 
weeds gives you an opportunity to get a trolled 
lure close to the dropoff. 

During normal water levels, most of the Okee- 
chobee canals I’ve fished have a small shelf of shal- 
low water where the edge has crumbled slightly. 
That’s generally filled with grass or bonnets and in 
casting the shoreline you put your lure up on the 
shelf or just at the edge of it. There are some 
spots that can be fished from shore but it isn’t too 
convenient when you’re casting; fine with live bait. 

Pardoe endeavors to give you a shot at the shore- 
line from close in. The idea is that instead of show- 
ing your plug to the fish for a few seconds and then 
retrieving it toward the center of the ditch you can 
cast almost parallel to the shoreline and keep your 
lure in fishy territory all the way in. That’s impor- 
tant with an underwater bait, less helpful with a 
top water lure and of little significance with a fly 
rod bug. 

Cliff's system was to drift downwind along the 
canal bank with the bow of his boat headed straight 
in toward it. That’s ideal for a single fisherman fish- 
ing from the front of the boat, regardless of what 
tackle he uses. If there are two casters they have 
to adjust their distances to fit. My wife Debie and I 
fished one plug rod and one fly rod most of the 
time. 

You can get plenty of lure arguments around 
Okeechobee the same as in other bass areas. The 
Rapala type lures have proved most popular among 
the guides I talked to. Pardoe prefers the Bang O 
Lure, definitely a Rapala type. In medium size it’s 
awfully light for bait casting tackle and I’m pretty 
inaccurate with it for that reason. 

Fished in the canals, the Rapala and its relatives 
are twitched a few times on top and then reeled 
under on the retrieve. Many fish are attracted to it 
on the surface but don’t strike until it’s reeled un- 
der. 

Out in the pepper grass or other heavy cover the 
underwater retrieve will get you into trouble as it 
hangs up repeatedly. They still use that type of 
lure, though, working it carefully along the sur- 
face. 

Those fragile plugs lead a hard life when you get 
into mudfish (bowfin or grindle) and Okeechobee 
has some busters. My wife, Debie, Cliff and I were 
fishing the Indian Prairie Canal (north side of the 
lake) in the early morning when some big mudfish 
seemed to take exception to our presence. The first 
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One of the big gates that cut through the Okeechobee dikes. 
Most anglers go through one of these to reach the main lake. 


one Debie landed put her Bang O Lure out of com- 
mission. It came out of the encounter jointed in 
the middle contrary to the original designer’s plan. 


I was using an old wooden Porter Spindle and an 
especially burly mudfish put even that durable 
dingus on the sick list. He twisted off one of the two 
treble hooks and chewed up the paint in barra- 
cuda style. When an even larger “mud” chomped 
down on a fresh Spindle I was glad he caught only 
the tail hook. Cliff leaned over and recovered that 
plug with a pair of pliers. 


It has been my Florida experience that fly rod 
popping bugs catch more bass than other surface 
lures but, usually, they run smaller than those 
taken on plugs and, just to make it more compli- 
cated, I find that medium-sized poppers catch more 
fish than big ones. 


However, in my limited Okeechobee experience 
(a total of only a week’s fishing), the fly rod pop- 
pers happened to catch the larger bass and my big- 
ger bugs worked best. 


On the day we fished with Cliff a mudfish 
crawled under the boat with Debie’s plug and 
chafed the line on the bottom. On the next strike it 
parted and she lost what we figured was a fair bass 
but he accommodatingly unhooked himself and the 
plug came floating up to the surface. 


We caught a batch of small fish that day but 
couldn’t seem to get hold of one big enough to 
make an impressive photo. Debie finally came up 
with one in the neighborhood of two pounds, 
caught on a plug. I hooked one that would go about 
three and played him on tippy-toe but the bug 
came out just as he came alongside. Then I caught a 
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3-pounder on the same bug, a white one with rub- 
ber legs and a deer hair tail. 

It was admittedly not a top fishing day but if I 
wrote only about the super fishing days it would 
give Cliff and his cohorts too much to live up to. 
They are still cringing down there over the article 
some enthusiastic reporter wrote. He stated that 
Okeechobee bass average eight pounds. A bit of 
Okeechobee advertising I read is almost as bad. It 
didn’t come right out and say you could expect to 
catch a 15-pound bass there but hinted very broadly 
that it is quite likely. 


Fishing the Okeechobee “hay- 
fields” is discouraging to 
many first timers but there 
are bass to be had if you'll 
get in and fish for them. 


Jack and Lucy Allen, of Clearwater, 
fish a tributary of the Indian Prai- 
rie canal, on the north side of Lake 
Okeechobee. Outboard-powered canoes 
are a good choice for these waters. 
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Okeechobee has some of the very best bass fish- 
ing in Florida. It is not the home of the very big- 
gest fish. 

On another day when Debie and I were fishing 
alone we ran into some showering minnows in a 
canal and managed to catch some small schooling 
bass. Schooling bass are not unusual in the Okee- 
chobee canals but neither are they consistant. Gen- 
erally the jump fish show at the mouths of the ca- 
nals or at canal intersection, Cliff told me. There is 
so much water that only a careful student of them 
could find schooling bass regularly so don’t count 
on it for a short trip. 

Out in the lake proper things are a lot different. 
Water is normally quite clear, the fishing territory 
being a long way from any type of vegetation that 
stains water. Most of the fishing is in grass that can 
be pretty exasperating for a fellow with the wrong 
gear. 

The veterans lean toward pretty husky tackle. I 
guess a plug casting rod with about 15-pound test 
line would be pretty close to ideal. All of that 
strength is needed for repeated casts into the “hay- 
stacks” and almost constant hanging up is routine 
unless you use weedless baits. The grass increases 
line wear, of course. Spinning tackle is widely used 
but must be heavy for the grass. 

Some of the best fishing is during the spawn- 
ing season when bass beds are easily seen on the 
sand bottom. Guides complained during the spring 
of 1965 that the bass were too scattered for really 
hot fishing. 

Common practice is to drift or run slowly in your 
boat until you sight a batch of bass beds and then 
get out and wade. Surface lures are good but a bait 
that is reeled under on the retrieve must be weedless 
or you'll lose a lot of fishing time. Fly rod popping 


(Continued on next page) 





(Continued from preceding page) 
bugs have worked well for me. In 
fact, on the last trip they hap- 
pened to attract the larger fish 
but that’s something I wouldn’t 
count on. It’s no place for an ul- 
tra-light fly rod, or an ultra-light 
anything else for that matter. 
For the Okeechobee hayfields, 
weedless spoons like the Johnson 
Silver Minnow and the Weed 
Wing are very good. The wigglers 
like the Hawaiian and the old 
Shimmy Wiggler are fine. I’ve 
had best luck on fairly large pop- 
ping bugs. The bream like rubber 
spiders or small bugs, of course. 
Prevailing cost of a guide, skiff 
and outboard motor is $25 a day. 
Guide without boat runs $15. The 
small minnows used for speckled 
perch fishing run about three 
dozen for a dollar with live bait 


MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 9) 


ably the best two choices for a 
user of metallic sights would be 
the “Sportsman” and “Aristocrat” 
models, either completely finished 
and assembled to rifle action, or 
semi-finished, but completely 
shaped, inletted and ready to fin- 
ish of exterior surfaces. 


The cost of a custom stock for 
the .30M1 Carbine is surprisingly 
low. A semi-finished “Sportsman” 
model in Supreme Deluxe grade 
(unusually fine pieces of dense, 
nicely grained wood) costs the 
home gunsmith only $12.95, or 
very close to that figure. 


For the .30M1 Carbine owner 
who prefers a full-length, Mann- 
licher style stock, Fajen offers one 
of that style, semi-finished, in the 
same Supreme Deluxe grade, for 
$20. Mannlicher models made 
with thumb-hole and various dec- 
orative extras run higher. Inter- 
ested readers should write 
Reinhart Fajen at his Warsaw, 
Missouri, address for a descriptive 
leaflet on his various .30M1 Car- 
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for bass varying in cost depend- 
ent on what size you want. Good 
fishing skiffs run three to four 
dollars a day. 


If you take your own outboard 
motor I think 10 to 20 horse- 
power would be ideal although 
you can get by very nicely with 
smaller ones. 


At Sportsman’s Village you can 
rent anything needed for fishing, 
including tackle. 


Duck hunting is good. Decoys 
can be rented. The guides recom- 
mend the early part of the season 
for easy shooting, of course. 


There is no place just like 
Okeechobee. Once you’re out on 
the lake or in one of the canals 
the whole place has a strange feel 
for the newcomer. The flatness 
of the landscape and its occasional 


bine stocks, as some models are 
made only for use with metallic 
sights or for a scope, but not 
interchangeably. 


Shooters who are entertaining 
a rosy vision of a .30M1 Carbine 
converted to handle a far more 
powerful cartridge than the one 
for which it was designed should 
forget the whole thing. The 
weapon was not built with wide 
latitude for safe experimentation 
with high cartridge pressures. 
Also, the short cartridge loading 
and ejection port of the .30M1 
Carbine, and the weapon’s fairly 
slow rifling pitch, together, limit 
the length and weight of bullet 
that can be used. 


If your carbine does not func- 
tion reliably with military or 
factory loaded brand name ammu- 
nition (Norma makes a dandy 
hunting load, with soft-point style 
bullet), then check to see if car- 
tridges are catching on a sharp 
edge in the rifle’s chamber, if 
there is roughness of the cartridge 
feed ramp or if the gas port is 
partially clogged. Any autoloader 
must be kept scrupulously clean, 


palmetto, the endless boat trails 
through the marsh, monumental 
water gates, the arrow-straight 
canals running to the horizon and 
the plentiful bird life keep you 
staring. I’ve never seen so many 
red-winged blackbirds. 

For a special scenic jolter, I'l! 
nominate the following: 

Moving swiftly along a canal at 
dawn in a small boat with drowsy 
coot squawking out of your way. 
You look up at one of the enor- 
mous warm weather cloud forma- 
tions that make the big Ever- 
glades sky so much bigger and 
then pass a silhouetted line of 50 
to 60 Brahman cattle plodding 
single file on top of a dyke. Their 
backdrop is an eastern sky of del- 
icate pink, thickening to red. You 
may not care for this scenery but 
you won't forget it. @ 


and be given frequent close me- 
chanical inspection, for depend- 
able functioning. | 

It is easy to become technically 
acquainted with the .30M1 Car- 
bine. There are a number of avail- 
able informative texts on the rifle. 

Besides the military technical 
manuals and _ leaflets, GUN 
WORLD MAGAZINE has a so- 
called “Carbine package’, made 
up of reprints of articles it has 
carried on customizing the mili- 
tary model and reloading ammu- 
nition for it. Williams Gun Sight 
Company’s “How To Convert 
Military Rifles” has a special il- 
lustrated section on sporterizing 
the .30M1 Carbine, including a 
list of needed items and there 
prices. The National Rifle Associa- 
tion, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., publishes 
a highly interesting AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN reprint on the .30M1 
Carbine. 

Judging by the number of 
shooters who want one, or already 
own one, the .30M1 Carbine is 
going to be with us a long time. 
You might as well get acquainted 
with it—first hand, that is. @ 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 11) 


take sport fishing (except the 
deep sea variety) very seriously. 
It is quite consistant that this rod 
of mine came from Maine. The 
Northeast was the cradle of light 
tackle in this country. Although 
I firmly believe the fresh water 
trout fishing is better in the West, 
we didn’t hear too much about 
it until 50 years or so ago. 

It may shake some crackers to 
learn that many Maine fishermen 
consider the black bass a trash 
fish. 

Anyway, the fishing buddy who 
gave me the old rod didn’t come 
from Maine and he loves black 
bass. 





A LOT OF WRITERS use pen names 
for one reason or another. Al- 
though Waterman is my real han- 
dle, I’ve received one letter saying 
it’s a pretty corny choice for a 
guy who writes fishing lies. “Too 
obvious” the correspondent ex- 
plains. 

But this “Waterman” name has 
caused a little confusion. 

Long before I came to Florida, 
a nice guy by the name of John 
Wilhelm adopted “Bob Water- 
man” as his pen name. When I 
arrived on the scene, he apologeti- 
cally told me that I had a better 
claim to “Waterman” than his and 
he’d drop his if I wanted him to. 
I didn’t see any reason why there 
shouldn’t be two Watermans since 
he seemed to write better than I 
do so I told him to forget it. 

It never caused me any trouble 
although I did have some laughs 
out of it. As recently as a month 
ago, a fellow walked up to me and 
asked me why I don’t use my real 
name. 

The other day, the other Water- 
man (who is a good friend of 
mine) told me he had dropped 
his pen name. At the time that 
seemed like a nice gesture but 
since then I’ve been wondering 
what’s wrong with my name. 

Incidentally, it is the other 
Waterman who wrote the book 


JULY, 1965 


Joe Kenner, a top-notch black bass 
guide, displays some of his friends. 
His shiner “running” is a science. 


on Florida bass some years back. 
You ought to read it. Pretty good. 





I wAS TALKING to Joe Kenner, 
a St. Johns River bass guide, the 
other day and he explained some 
of his shiner fishing techniques— 
how he hooks them in the nose 
and trolls very slowly down a 
shoreline with two expectant 
clients. He told how he hooks the 
bait in the snout—one through 
one side and the other through 
the opposite side so they will 
swim naturally, stay away from 
the bank and keep out of each 
other’s way. In fact, he got ’way 
ahead of me awfully quick. 

Kenner has a lot of ideas. A 
year ago he showed me how he 
chums black bass, whipping up a 
private striking ground when the 
fish aren’t ready to “jump” with- 
out encouragement. He chummed 
with menhaden. @ 


Bluegill bream are fast-produc- 
ing fish. Bluegill have been known 
to spawn as many as five times in 
a year, and may have 10,000 eggs 
in each nest. 





WILDLIFE IDEA IN MOTION 
(Continued from page 20) 


the scope of this investigation. 
The first is to evaluate the extent 
that white-tailed deer may or 
may not benefit from supplemen- 
tary food-plot planting programs. 
A second is to disclose whether 
or not wild deer actually may be 
harmed by this aspect of manage- 
ment. A third is to determine 
what effect deer population den- 
sity may or may not have on par- 
asite burdens. A fourth is to 
identify persently unknown lar- 
vae found in great numbers 
within lungs of deer. A fifth is to 
ascertain if lung worms which in- 
fect both deer and cattle are the 
same species. A sixth is to ex- 
plore the possibilities of examin- 
ing deer pellets for parasite eggs, 
in an effort to mathematically 
predict the level of parasitism 
within a given deer herd. 


Data obtained from this study 
should be of real value in deter- 
mining the advantages or dangers 
inherent in food-plot planting 
concepts over wide areas of for- 
est land, particularly in the hu- 
mid, mild climate of much of the 
southeastern United States. It 
then should be possible to state 
whether an increase in carrying 
capacity gained from food-plot 
plantings might be offset by in- 
creased parasite burdens. On the 
other hand, it is conceivable that 
data collected may fully justify 
the use of food-plots as an ad- 
junct to white-tailed deer man- 
agement. 


Data from this investigation 
will be of great practical value to 


sportsmen, game _ conservation 
agencies, and the U.S. Forest 
Service (USDA). The monies 


spent for research will be nomi- 
nal in comparison to those annu- 
ally expended for currently un- 
proved practices. In addition to 
establishing the value of food- 
plots for deer, a tremendous 
amount of basic information will 
be compiled relative to the para- 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


sites of white-tailed deer in the 
Southeast. 


RACCOON RABIES STUDY 
—Budgeted at $71,000 for a two 
year period. This project is being 
conducted in collaboration with 
the Department of Microbiology 
and Preventive Medicine of the 
University of Georgia School of 
Veterinary Medicine at Athens, 
and the Georgia Department of 
Public Health at Atlanta. Drs. 
Harold B. Hubbard and John H. 
Richardson are Chief and Co- 
investigators respectively. 


The major objective of this in- 
vestigation is to study the ecology 
and epidemiology of an apparent 
new cycle of wildlife rabies. Pri- 
mary considerations will be for 
the relative population indices of 
raccoons in comparison with 
foxes, skunks, etc. 


The significance of rabies to 
public health, domestic animals, 
and wildlife conservation consti- 
tutes a matter of considerable 


concern. Epidemiologic investi- 
gations of rabies have revealed 
ubiquity of the disease which 
manifests itself without regard to 
environment, season, or species of 
animal affected. An epidemic of 
raccoon rabies began in the Lake 
Okeechobee area of Florida in 
1959, and extended over 200 miles 
into north Florida by 1962. The 
dread disease soon spread into 
Georgia, and by 1963 eight south 
Georgia counties had become in- 
volved. Of the 85 cases of animal 
rabies reported in Georgia in 
1963, seventy had occurred in 
raccoons. Prior to this time these 
animals had not been considered 
important hosts of rabies. 


In summary it should be reit- 
erated that each of the previously 
described programs is being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Southeastern Cooperative Wild- 
life Disease Study in close colla- 
boration with State Game and 
Fish Agencies throughout the 
Southeast. This is the first joint- 
state research program  estab- 
lished for the specific purpose of 


investigating diseases of wild ani- 
mals. 

Through an expression of con- 
fidence by Congressmen and Sen- 
ators of the southeastern States 
as well as other regions of the 
Nation, congressional support has 
made possible the basic research 
aspects of these vital and unique 
wildlife disease studies. Interest 
of this magnitude affords an an- 
nual means whereby mysteries of 
devastating diseases among game 
animals can be solved. Of equal 
importance, research in this field 
permits unparalleled opportuni- 
ties for investigating the relation- 
ships of game animal diseases to 
man and his domestic animals. 

Present cooperation between 
southeastern State Game _ and 
Fish Agencies and the Federal 
Government therefore  consti- 
tutes a landmark in conservation 
which will be reflected eternally 
in our Nation’s wildlife heritage. 
This approach to exploring the 
many dark avenues of wild ani- 
mal diseases is equally applica- 
ble to other regions of the United 
States. ©@ 





BOATING 
(Continued from page 7) 


earlier part of this article stating 
boating accidents are not on a 
steep increase, as is the case 
among the four wheeled set, it 
behooves us all in boating to be 
sure about our insurance. 

Boating insurance policies, just 
like the boats and motors them- 
selves, have been streamlined 
through the years. When pleasure 
boating was in its infancy, about 
the only policies available to own- 
ers were written by firms spec- 
ializing in marine insurance, and 
dealing primarily with commer- 
cial craft, says Bob Brewster of 
Mercury Motors. 

And these policies, Brewster 
adds, were full of strange and 
obscure marine terms, and many 
owners of pleasure boats found 
they were unable to determine 
just what insurance coverage they 


had. 
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However, today most policies 
are written in such a manner that 
they can be readily understood by 
the average boat owner. 

Whether you are buying boat 
insurance for the first time or now 
hold an existing policy, there are 
a number of points that should be 
considered and checked. 

First of all, make certain of the 
effective dates of your coverage. 
Some policies are written to give 
full on-the-water coverage only 
from May ist to November Ist. 
This is most important to check, 
particularly among our Florida 
boaters who are on the water all 
year. Should you be boating be- 
fore or after these dates, know the 
provisions your policy provides. 
Often extensions from the speci- 
fied effective dates are available 
at small additional charge. Also, 
if for any reason your boat is out 
of commission for any length of 
time during the insured period, it 
may be possible to get a rebate. 


While official statistics show a 
noticeable downward trend in the 
number of serious boating acci- 
dents, they also show there are an 
ever increasing number of boats 
on the water. Because of this, it 
would be wise to check on the 
amount of liability coverage you 
have. Make certain your liability 
coverage is great enough to pro- 
tect you should the occasion ever 
arise. 

If you and members of your 
family water ski, check with your 
insurance agent as to the coverage 
you have or should have for this 
popular sport. Also does your 
policy adequately cover repairs or 
possible replacement of your rig 
should you have an accident? 

If you are not sure of your 
coverage or the coverage you will 
need as a new boat owner, check 
with your local insurance agent 
and keep his card in the same 
holder with your boat’s registra- 
tion. © 
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Partial summaries of Management Area 
hunting regulations, by Area, start on 
next page. The number appearing after 
each Management Area name shows the 
location, by number, on map at right. 


Detailed maps, and COMPLETE LAWS, for 
individual Management Areas, that DO 
NOT APPEAR in the following PARTIAL 
summaries, may be obtained from the 
Regional Offices, listed on the back 
cover, or at the Management Areas dur- 
ing the Area’s open hunting seasons. 





COLLIER 


A $5.00 Public Hunting Area Permit, in addition to regular hunting license, is necessary to 
hunt on most Wildlife Management Areas. Such Permits are secured from any County Judge, 
or authorized sub-agent, in the state. 


Special Hunt Permits, as outlined in the Management Area summary, are required, in addition 
to regular hunting license, to hunt on Eglin Field, Cecil M. Webb and Citrus Wildlife Manage- 
ment Areas; and for special bear and archery hunts. Special hunt permits are obtained as listed 
in the summary. 


Hunters must check in when entering, and check out and report their kill when leaving, at 
designated checking stations on Wildlife Management Areas where such stations are maintained. 
On all other areas, hunters are requested to have their deer and turkey checked at the hunt 
headquarters. 


Public Hunting Area Permit and hunting license must be in a hunter’s possession as long as 
he participates in hunt, and must be displayed upon request of a Wildlife Officer “or other 
commission personnel.” 


Guns, either assembled or disassembled, or dogs are allowed only during the season desig- 
nated for each particular wildlife management area except under special permit issued by an 
authorized representative of the Game Commission. Possession of loaded guns on days when 
hunting is not permitted and after shooting hours is prohibited. 


Wildlife Management Areas 


Northwest Region 


Telogia Creek Wildlife Management Area - 28 


Open Season: November 20 to January 16 (Quail and Squirrel to March 6). Hunting 
permitted every day. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals, except bear. 


General Regulations: 


1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A. M., November 19 and must leave by 
6:00 P. M., March 6, 

2. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. Improved campsites are avail: 
able. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
March 26 to April 10. One-half hour before sunrise to noon. 





St. Regis Wildlife Management Area - 29 
Open Season: Hunting—November 20 to March 6. 
Legal to Take: Quail and squirrel 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at check stations. 
2. Hunters may check in one hour before sunrise and must check out no later 
than one hour after sunset. 
3. Camping prohibited. 
4. Hunting is prohibited in designated field trial areas. 
5. Fishing and frogging prohibited. 





Point Washington Wildlife Management Area - 30 


Open Season: Deer only—November 20 through December 5. 


All other game except turkey, November 20 through March 6. Turkey: Spring 
Gobbler season only. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals except bear, Fish- 
ing and frogging permitted year-round. 


General Regulations: 

1. Still hunting only west of Highway 331, and State Road 83. 

2. Special Raccoon and Fox hunt, Seminole Hill Tract in Bay County Sept. 25 to 
Nov. 7, and Jan. 15 to May 22. Hunting permitted Only at night. Guns pro- 
hibited on the Seminole Hills Tract. 

Catch dogs allowed on hogs until Jan. 2. 

Shotguns only allowed in the still hunt area. 

Camping prohibited. 

Cooking, warming, or any other fires prohibited. 

Vehicles may not leave established roads on the area. 

Dove hunt during first phase only, and only in specified areas. 


Pine Log State Forest will be included open to hunting as part of the Point 
Washington Wildlife Management Area. 
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Hogs: Bag limit, 2 per day; 6 per season 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: 
March 26 to April 10. Hunting from 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 
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Blackwater Wildlife Management Area - 1 


Open Season: Deer Hunting—November 20 to December 5; December 18 to Janu- 
ary 2. Turkey Hunting—November 20 to January 16. 
Fishing & Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. Hunters may enter the area for camping at 8:00 A. M., November 19 and must 
leave by 6:00 P. M., January 17. 


2. Possession or use of rifles prohibited. Deer may be taken with shotguns only 
with shot not smaller than No. 1 buck. 


3. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 
SQUIRREL AND QUAIL HUNT 


Open Season: Hunting—November 20 to March 6. 
Legal to Take: Quail, squirrel and migratory game during applicable seasons. 
General Regulations: 


1. Possession or use of rifles prohibited. 


2. Camping permitted at designated campsites. All structures must be removed by 
March 25. 


3. Quail hunting from vehicles prohibited. 
SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Open Season: Hunting—March 26 to April 10. 
Legal to Take: Turkey Gobblers 


General Regulations: 
1. Use or possession of rifles prohibited. 
2. Camping prohibited. 
3. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 


Gaskin Wildlife Management Area - 3 
Open Season: Hunting—November 20 to January 16. The hunting of quail and 
squirrel will be permitted until March 6. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish and fur-bearing animals, except bear. 


General Regulations: 


1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A. M., November 19 and must leave by 
6:00 P. M., March 6. 


2. Camping permitted only on designated campsites. All camp structures must be 
removed by March 6. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Open Season: March 26 to April 10 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 
2. No camping permitted. 


Eglin Field Wildlife Management Area - 2 


Area Regulations: 
1. Fishing permitted with a U. S. Air Force Permit. 
2. Hunters must possess a U. S. Air Force Permit. 


Archery Hunt 


Open Season: Hunting—October 23 to November 7—Open area includes designated 
portions within an area which is bounded on the south by U. S. 98 and State 
Road 20; on the north by the Yellow River and U. S. 90; on the west by 
State Road 87; and on the east by State Road 83. 


Legal to Take: Deer (and wild hog)—Hog: 1 per season. Deer: 1 per day, 3 per sea- 
son. 


General Regulations: 


1. Hunters must check in and out daily through the Jackson Guard Station. 
2. Possession or use of firearms or crossbows prohibited. 


Gun Hunt 
Open Season: Hunting—November 20 to December 5 and December 18 to January 2. 


Legal to Take: Deer, hog, quail, squirrels, rabbits and migratory birds (during applica- 
ble open seasons). Deer: 1 per day, 3 per season. Hog: | per day, 2 per season. 


General Regulations: 
1. Only shotguns or longbows permitted. No shot smaller than No. 1. buckshot 
may be used for hunting deer. 
2. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 


Small Game Hunt 
Open Season: Hunting—January 3 to January 31. 


Legal to Take: Quail, squirrels, rabbits, and migratory birds (during applicable open 
seasons). Possession of shot larger than No. 6 prohibited. 


General Regulations: 
1. Only shotguns permitted. 
2. Camping prohibited. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Open Season: Hunting—March 26 to April 10. 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers 


General Regulations: 
1. Only shotguns permitted. 
2. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 
3. Camping prohibited. 


EARLY DOVE SEASON 
The hunting of doves may be permitted under Air Force regulations on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays during the portions of the Federally established dove 
seasons prior to the opening of the November 20 hunting season. Possession of 
shot larger than No. 6 prohibited. 
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Apalachee Wildlife Management Area - 4 


Open Season: Hunting—November 20 to January 16; Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days closed. 


Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 

Hunters must check in and out at checking stations. 

. Hunters may enter the area at 4:30 A. M., CST, and must leave by 6:00 P. M., 
CST, each hunt day. 

. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 

No free running hounds permitted. Deer may be taken by still hunting or with 

the use of slow trail dogs. 

Hunting or killing of pheasants prohibited. 

If sufficient doves are available, hunters will be permitted, after obtaining a 

Management Area permit, to hunt beginning in October, on Mondays, Wednes- 

days and Fridays at the Apalachee Correctional Institution and on the alternate 

days on the Management Area. 
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SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 


Open Season: March 26 to April 10. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to 
noon. No camping permitted. 


Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers 





Liberty Wildlife Management Area - 5 


Open Season: Hunting—November 20 to January 16. Trapping—January 17 to 
March 1. Fishing and Frogging permitted throughout the year, 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters may enter at 8:00 A. M., November 19 and must leave by 6:00 P. M., 
January 17. 
2. Improved campsites available. All camp structures must be removed within 10 
days after close of the season. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 


Open Season: Hunting—March 26 to April 10. 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers 


General Regulations: 
1. Camping permitted. 
2. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 


SEE 


Hunting season dates and regulations for Migratory Birds, including Marsh Hens 
(rails and gallinules), Mourning Dove, Waterfowl (ducks, geese, coot), Snipe and 
Woodcock, as set by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, will be available prior to 
September 1, 1965. 


Leon-Wakulla Wildlife Management Area - 6 


Open Season: Hunting—November 20 to January 16. Trapping—January 17 to 
March 1. Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 


1, Hunters may enter at 8:00 A. M., November 19 and must leave by 6:00 P. M., 
January 17. 


2. Improved campsites available. All camp structures must be removed within 10 
days after the close of the hunting season. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Open Season: Hunting—WMarch 26 to April 10. 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers 


General Regulations: 
1. Camping permitted. 
2. Hunting permitted 1 hour before sunrise to noon. 


Northwest - Northeast Regions 


Aucilla Wildlife Management Area - 7 


Open Season: Hunting—November 13 to January 16; Trapping—January 17 to 
March 1 in the Taylor County portion only. Fishing and Frogging—November 13 
to January 16, Jefferson-Wakulla portion. Prohibited on Fish and Wildlife Service 
Lands. 


Open throughout the year on the remainder of the Area. 


Lega! to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. Hunters must check in and out at checking stations in Jefferson and Wakulla 
County portions of the area. 


2. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A. M., November 12 and must leave by 
6:00 P. M., January 17. 


3. The possession or use of dogs for hunting is prohibited during the period of 
November 13 through November 19. Dogs may be used beginning Novem- 
ber 20, through January 16. 


4. Camping permitted at designated campsites. Camping prohibited in Wakulla 
and Jefferson counties and on the Gibson Pasture Unit of Taylor County. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Open Season: March 26 to April 10—Taylor County ONLY. 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers 


General Regulations: 


1. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 
2. Camping not permitted. 
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Northeast Region 


Steinhatchee Wildlife Management Area - 8 


Open Season: 
Hunting—November 13 to January 2. 
Trapping—January 3 to March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A. M., November 12 and must leave by 
6:00 P. M., January 3. 
2. Camping permitted only at designated campsites. 
3. No deer shall be quartered or otherwise dismembered on the area until they 
have been checked by a Wildlife Officer. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Open Season: Hunting—March 26 to April 10. 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers 


General Regulations: 
1. No camping during spring gobbler season. 
2. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 


Osceola Wildlife Management Area - 9 


Open Season: Hunting—November 13 to January 2. Trapping—January 3 to March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Improved campsites available. 
2. No deer or bear shall be quartered or otherwise dismembered until checked by 
a Wildlife Officer. 
3. The possession or use of dogs is prohibited. 
SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Open Season: Hunting—March 26 to April 10. 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 





Location of Wildlife Management Areas, by number, appear on map, page 31. 
Detailed maps and COMPLETE LAWS for individual Management Areas may be 
obtained from Regional Offices, listed on page 3, or at the Management Area 
during the Area’s open season for hunting. 


Lake Butler Wildlife Management Area - 10 


Open Season: Hunting—November 13 to January 2. Trapping—January 3 to March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 
1. Camping prohibited. 
2. No dogs or free running hounds permitted in the area bordered by State Road 
231 and Woods Roads 4, 5 and 9, or south of State Road 100. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Open Season: Hunting—WMarch 26 to April 10. 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 
2. Camping prohibited. 


Gulf Hammock Wildlife Management Area - 11 


Open Season: 
Hunting—November 13 to January 2. 
Trapping—January 3 to March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing ani- 
mals, except bear. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A. M., November 12 and must leave by 
6:00 P. M., January 3. 
2. Camping permitted only at designated campsites and not within 30 feet of 
water pumps. No permanent structures allowed on campsites; camping by per- 
mit only from the Pat-Mac Lumber Co., Gulf Hammock, Florida. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: 
Open Season: March 26 to April 10. 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers only 


General Regulations: 
1. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 
2. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to 12-noon. 





SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREA ARCHERY PERMIT 


A special $5.00 Wildlife Management Area Archery Permit is available this year 
for Archery Seasons on the Guano River Area, and Ocala Management Area, 
page 35, and the Citrus Management Area, page 36. Information concerning the 
Archery Permit is available from Commission offices listed on page 3. 
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Camp Blanding Wildlife Management Area - 12 
Open Season: Hunting—November 13 to January 2. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), and fur-bearing animals. 
Bag limit on hogs: 1 per day, 4 per season. 
Fishing permitted in Fish Management Area only. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at checking stations. 
2. Hunters may enter the area at 6:00 A. M., and must leave by 6:30 P. M., each 
hunt day. 
3. No camping permitted. 
4. No dogs other than bird dogs used for quail hunting permitted in that portion 
of the area North of State Roads 215 and 16. 


Central Region 


Guano River Wildlife Management Area - 13 


Area Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at checking station. 
2. Use or possession of rifles prohibited. 
3. Motors larger than 52 H. P. and airboats are prohibited on Lake Ponte Vedra. 
4. Fires prohibited on the grass portions of the dam. 


Open Season Hunting: 
November 13 to January 2. First nine (9) days open. December 24 to January 
2, Open. Open Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays. Closed to hunting at all other 
times. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs). Fishing and frogging permitted. 


General Regulations: 

. Waterfowl may be hunted only from sunrise to 12:00 noon. 

. Waterfowl must be checked out at check station by 2:30 P. M. 

. Small game must be presented at check station before being dressed or picked. 
. Dogs, other than quail dogs or waterfowl retrievers, prohibited. 

. Camping prohibited. 

Fishing permitted under Fish Management Area Regulations. Open season on 
waterfowl and marsh hens will be subsequently established. 
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Archery Season 
Open Season: January 22-23, 29-30, February 5-6, 12-13, and 19-20. 
Legal to Take: Wild hogs. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at Guano Dam checking station. 
2. Hunters may enter the area at 6:00 A. M., but must leave by 6:30 P. M., each 
open day. 
Firearms or crossbows prohibited. 
Camping permitted only in designated campsites. 
Special permit required. 
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Ocala Wildlife Management Area - 14 


Open Season: Hunting—November 13 to January 2. First 9 days open. November 
25-28 open. December 24 through January 2 open. Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Fridays closed to hunting. Open at all other times. 

Fishing and Frogging—permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals, except bear. 


General Regulations: 


1. Discharge or possession of loaded firearms after legal shooting hours, on closed 
days, or in public camp areas, prohibited. 


2. Camping permitted anywhere on Forest Service lands except closed areas. Im- 
proved campsites available. 


3. No deer shall be quartered or otherwise dismembered in the hunt area unless 
properly stamped or tagged at Hunt Headquarters. 


Archery Season: 
Open season October 23 to October 31. 


Legal to Take: Deer and all unprotected wildlife species. Deer killed on this hunt will 
be considered part of the allowed annual bag limit. A special $5.00 Archery 
Permit is required. 


Tomoka Wildlife Management Area - 15 


Open Season: 
Hunting—November 13 to January 2. First 9 days open. Nov. 25 through Nov. 
28 open. December 24 through January 2 open. Mon., Tues., and Fri. closed to 
hunting at all other times. 
Fishing—requires permit from landowner. 
Frogging—November 13 to January 2. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs, and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A. M., November 12 and must leave by 
6:00 P. M., January 3. 


2. Possession or use of rifles prohibited north of U. S. 92. Loaded firearms pro- 
hibited in the camp area. 


3. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 


Open Season: Hunting—March 26 to April 10. Hunting permitted only on the por- 
tion of the Area north of U. S. Highway 92. 


Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers. 


General Regulations: 
1. Camping permitted. 
2. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 
3. Hunters must use only gates designated as hunt entrances. 
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Central Region 


Citrus Wildlife Management Area - 17 


Area Regulations: 
1. Special permit is required. 


2. Hunters wishing to camp may enter the area at 8:00 A. M. the day before the 
hunt and must leave by 6:00 P. M. the day following the close of the hunt. 


3. Dogs are prohibited except that bird dogs may be used only during the quail 
hunt. 


4. Only deer having at least one antler 5 or more inches in length may be taken. 


ARCHERY SEASON 


Open Season: Hunting—October 16 to October 31; November 6 and 7; November 13 
and 14; November 20 and 21; November 25-28; and December 4 and 5. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, except turkey. 


Archery Regulations: 


1. Hunters must check in and out at checking stations. Hunters not camping may 
enter at 5:00 A. M. and must leave by 10:00 P. M. 


2. All deer killed will be checked at check stations. 
3. Possession or use of firearms or crossbows prohibited. 
4. Special $5.00 Archery Permit required for hunting. 


GUN SEASON 
Open Season: Hunting—December 10-12, December 31 to January 2. 
Legal to Take: All legal game except turkey. 


Gun Hunt Regulations: 


1. Hunters must check in and out at checking stations. Hunters not camping may 
check in at 5:00 A. M. the day of the hunt and must leave by 10:00 P. M. 
the same day. 


2. When 100 bucks are killed during any hunt, the succeeding days will be closed. 
QUAIL SEASON 


Open Season: Hunting—January 8 to January 30—-Weekends only. 
Legal to Take: Quail 


Quail Hunt Regulations: 


1. Hunters must check in and out at check stations 2 or 4. Hunters may check in 
at 5:00 A. M. the day of the hunt and must leave by 6:00 P. M. the same day. 


2. Shotguns only, with shot no larger than No. 6 size permitted. 
3. Special $2.00 per day quail permit required for hunting. 


4. All quail taken must be checked at checking station. 
Fishing and Frogging permitted. 


Farmton Wildlife Management Area - 16 


Open Season: Hunting—November 13 to January 2. First 9 days open. Nov. 25 
through Nov. 28 open. Dec. 24 through Jan. 2 open. Mon., Tues. and Fri. 
closed at all other times. 

Fishing permitted with permit from landowner. 
Frogging—November 13 to January 2. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 

1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A. M., November 12 and must leave by 
6:00 P. M., January 3. 

2. Possession or use of rifles using centerfire cartridges prohibited. Loaded guns 
prohibited within camp areas. 

3. Camp structures limited to tents and trailers only. Camping permitted only at 
designated campsites. 

4. Deer may not be quartered or otherwise dismembered until checked and tagged 
at hunt headquarters. | 

5. Vehicles prohibited on any roads or fire breaks designated as ‘‘CLOSED.”’ 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Open Season: March 26 to April 10. 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers only. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 
2. Camping permitted only on designated campsites. 
3. Possession or use of rifles using centerfire cartridges prohibited. 


Central & South Florida Regions 


Croom Wildlife Management Area - 18 
Open Season: Hunting—November 13 to January 2. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), and fur-bearing animals, except 
deer. 
Fishing and Frogging—permitted throughout the year. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A. M., November 12 and must leave by 
6:00 P. M., January 3. 
2. The only hunting dogs permitted on the area will be bird dogs. 
3. Camping permitted only on designated campsites. 
4. Hunting prohibited on areas designated by “‘closed”’ signs. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Open Season: March 26 to April 10. 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 
2. Camping permitted on public campsites. All structures will be removed within 
30 days following end of hunt. 
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Richloam Wildlife Management Area - 19 


Open Season: Hunting—That portion of the area north of State Road 50 and the area 
west of SR 471 open to everyday hunting November 13 to January 2. The re- 
mainder of the area or that portion east of SR 471 (excluding the Standard 
Fertilizer land) open only during the first 9 days, and November 13 to 21, No- 
vember.25,,26,/27,,0and 28, December 3, 4, 5, 10, Tl--12, 17,18, 19. ond 
December 25 to January 2. Standard Fertilizer land will remain open to every- 
day hunting. 

Fishing and Frogging—permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 
|. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A. M., November 12 and must leave by 
6:00 P. M., January 3. 
2. Camping permitted on public campsites. Camp structures should be removed 
within 30 days following end of hunt. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Open Season: March 12 to March 27. 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 


2. Camping permitted on public campsites. Camp structures should be removed 
within 30 days following end of hunt. 


Avon Park Wildlife Management Area - 20 


Open Season: Hunting—November 13 to January 2. Saturdays, Sundays, only. Fishing 
and Frogging—November 13 to January 2. Saturdays and Sundays only. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 


General Regulations: 

]. Hunters much check in and out at checking stations. 

2. Hunters may enter the area at 4:00 A. M. each Saturday and must leave by 
8:00 P. M. each Sunday. 

3. The use of legal type hunting weapons are permitted except rifles. Sidearms with 
scopes prohibited. 

4. Camping permitted except in target areas. 

5. In case of military necessity, the Commanding Officer of the Avon Park Military 
Reservation reserves the right to prohibit any person(s), civilian or military, 
from entering the Avon Park Bombing Range. 

6. Use of horses prohibited. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Open Season: March 12-13, 19-20, and March 26-27. 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers. 


General Regulations: 
1. No camping permitted. Hunters must leave the Bombing Range by 2:00 P. M. 


South Florida and Everglades Regions 





Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management Area - 21 


Open Season: Hunting—November 13 to February 27. Deer and hog season closes 
January 2. First 9 days open; Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays closed at all other 
times. 

Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Fishing subject to Fish Management Area regulations. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
Turkeys closed. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at checking stations. Checking Station No. 2 will 
be open during first 9 days only. 


2. Hunters may enter the Area at 5:00 A. M. each day and must leave by 8:00 
P. M. at the end of each hunt period. 


3. Deer and hogs may be taken only by the use of center-fire rifles or shotguns 
with slugs. 


4. Camping permitted only at designated campsites. 


5. Only deer and hog hunting permitted in field trial area; hunting prohibited 
when registered field trials are in progress. 


6. Special $5.00 per day permit required for hunting quail. A $5.00 management 
area permit required for all other game. The special daily quail permit allows the 
taking of all other legal game for that day. 


Lee Wildlife Management Area - 22 


Open Season: Hunting—November 13 to January 2, Saturdays and Sundays only. 
Fishing and Frogging—permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. Hunters may enter the area at 5:00 A. M. on Saturdays and must leave by 
8:00 P. M. cn Sunday. 


2. Camping permitted only at designated campsites. 
3. Only slow trail dogs on leash may be used for deer hunting. 





A special archery permit allows hunting during archery seasons on three Wildlife 
Management Areas this year. There will be special archery seasons on the Guano 
River Area, the Ocala Management Area, and the Citrus Area. See page 34 for 
special Archery Permit information. 
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Okeechobee Wildlife Management Area - 23 


Open Season: Hunting and Fishing—November 13 to January 2. Saturdays, Sundays 
and November 25 to November 28, open. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at checking station. 
2. Hunters may enter the area at 5:00 P. M. the day before a hunting day and 
must leave by 8:00 P. M. on the last hunting day. 
Possession or use of rifles prohibited. 
Only slow trail dogs on leash may be used for deer hunting. 
Camping at designated campsites only. 
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Lykes Bros. Fisheating Creek Wildlife Management Area - 24 
Open Season: Hunting, Fishing and Frogging—November 13 to January 2. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including hogs—1 per day, 2 per season). Fish, frocs 
and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 
1. Mizell Island portion closed during regular season. 
2. The North Half (N12) of Rainey Slough section that was closed to hunting last 
year will be open from Rainey Slough to the Highlands County Line. The southern 
portion of Rainey Slough area closed. 


3. Hunters must check in and out at designated checking stations. 

4. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A. M. November 12 and must leave by 
6:00 P. M. January 3. 

5. The possession or use of rifles is prohibited. 

6. Camping prohibited in buildings on the area without permission of the owner. 


Camps must be removed by February 5. 
7. Airboats prohibited. 
8. The only dogs allowed will be bird dogs. 
9. Use of horses on this area prohibited. 
10. Fishing and frogging allowed on unlocked area portions year-round. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Open Season: March 12 to March 27. 
Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunting permitted in Mizell Island portion only. 
2. Hunting permitted 2 hour before sunrise to noon. 
3. Camping prohibited. 


SPECIAL HOG HUNTS 
Two 3-day hog hunts will be held in the Mizell Island portion of the area. Guns 
will be permitted but dogs are prohibited. Open Season: November 5, 6, and 7, 
1965 and January 7, 8, and 9, 1966. 
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J. W. Corbett Wildlife Management Area - 25 


Open Season: Hunting—November 13 to January 23. 
Fishing and Frogging—permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs) , fish and frogs. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at check stations. 
2. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A. M., November 12 and must leave by 
6:00 P. M., January 24. 
3. Use of rifles prohibited in buffer zone around Pratt-Whitney fence. 
4. All camp structures must be removed by February 1. 
5. Use of airboats prohibited. 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 
Weekend hunting only—March 12 to March 27. 


Legal to Take: Turkey gobblers. Hunting permitted from 2 hour before sunrise until 
]2-noon. 
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There Will Be No Management Area No. 26 This Season 





Everglades Wildlife Management Area - 27 


Open Season: Hunting—November 13 to January 2. 
Fishing—permitted throughout the year. 
Frogging—permitted September | to March 31. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs) , fish and frogs. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunting from the levee bordering the Hillsboro Canal (L-39) prohibited. 


2. Guns and dogs may be taken into the area 24 hours prior to the opening of 
hunting season and must be removed from the area 24 hours after the close of 
the season. 


3. All boats used while taking or attempting to take any wildlife or fish, must fly 
a flag at least 10 inches wide by 12 inches long, at a height of at least 10 feet 
above the floor of the boat. 


4. All boats and vehicles traveling in the area at night must have a visible light 
at least 6 feet above the surface on which the vehicle is traveling. 


5. Camping permitted. 


Aerojet Wildlife Management Area - 31 
Open Season: Hunting and Fishing—November 13 to January 2. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 
1. Camping permitted during open season. 
2. Firearms and dogs may be taken into the area November 12 and must be re- 
moved by January 3. 














FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 

FAL | ys) ORs oa le aR LY RRND Ye OT 5 SRM E NR COMNE DAMES DALI fe | (eM 
Speticneueeeet nn oa Weight___ _———S———C Length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Wiktere Cori uit es ee en es Se eC inty 
Date Caught Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By__.__-===~=~== SSCS) 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) - 


__.......1 Yz pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 





Boating and shell gathering around Sanibel and Captiva islands is an ideal summer vacation treat. — F.S.N.B. Photo 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 


The Florida Magazine for ALL Sportsmen 


12 Big Issues of 


for only $2.50 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $4.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $6.25 


When sending change of address or inquiring about 
subscription, please include address impression from most 
recent copy you have received. To insure delivery of all 
copies, changes of address should be mailed as soon as 
possible. 


Enter or extend my subscription for _______. year (s) 


for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


[] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 


Mailing Address: 


Name __ 
Street No. 
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